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The Second Part. 
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© SECTION. I. 
A Content and Tranquility of Mind. = 


LL Men defire to abound in Felicity, 
which is a Bleſſed State, and that Man 

by Prudence and Caution, may acquire 

to himſelf, and have in his own Power, 

if he reſtrains the Rovings of Imaginati- 

wrrefts them by Reaſon, rejects Opinion, and 

( to the DiCtates of Nature. kn 

ere is no Reaſon to complain of the Divine Pro- 

ice, or accuſe the Publick Diſorder of things, or 

n's own Infelicity, ſince there is appointed a 

edy for all the Evils in the World, and that ie 
ntented Mind. | LT 
Ohterted Mind and quietneſs of Spirit makes = — 
ſurmount all Difficulties, fince all the Evil im; 
Vorld confiſts in the diſagreeing between the 
tand the Appetite, as when a Man hath what 
tires not, or defires what he hath not, eridefires 


t that compoſes his Mind tothe preſent Accident, 
Variety of Inſtances for his Virtue, but gabe to 
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2 Human Prudence. Part. 
trouble him, becauſe his Defires enlarge not bey 
his preſent Fortune , 3+" 
A wiſe Man is placed in the variety of Chang 
like the Nave or Centre of a Wheel, in the mid{ 
all the Circumvolutions or Changes of Poſture, wi 
out Violence gr Change, ſave that it turns gently 
compliance with its changed Parts, and is indiffer, 
which Part isup, and which is down: For there is ſo 
Virtue or other to be exerciſed, whatever happen 
No Rules can make Amability ; it is our My 
and Apprehenfions that frame the Idea, and ſo t 
do our Felicity : and we may be reconciled to 
verty and a low Fortune, if we ſuffer Contented 
and a calm Serenity to make the Proportions, 
no Man is poor or wretched that does not think F 
ſelf ſo; But if in a full Fortune with Impatience 
deſires more, he proclaims his Wants and his nece 
tous Condition. | 15 
Contentedneſs in all Eſtates is even a Duty of 
ligion: It is the great Reaſonableneſs of comply 
with Divine Providence, who governs all the Wo 
and hath ſo order'd us in the Adminiſtration of 
great Family. | In; 
He muſt be very weak in Underſtanding ; bec 
Dogs and Sheep need no Shoes, and yet himſe| 
full of Care how to get them, - ſeeing they are! 
plied by a natural Means, and Man by an arti 
one; ſo that it differs only in the manner of our 
viſions ; and, which had any one rather want 8 
or Reaſon? | £ 
Againſt thoſe Diſeaſes of Mind, Fear and De 
let Fortitude and Temperance be your Shield 
Buckler ; far the one bears off the Injuries of 
and the other ſupports the Mind from languilt 
under Deſires not attainable. 
lf we think we are not equally dealt by, or 
uſed in the Diſpenſations of Providence, we ma 
well in the next melancholy Fit be troubled that 
were not made Angels or Stars; for if that 1 


* 


4 | * | As 
. - Of Content. J 


o have, do not content us, we may 28 well be 
ed for every thing in the World that is not in 
ſoſſeſſion. ii e 
ches and Honour without Content are but Oy- 
It's the Tranquility of the Mind that makes 
zum. Diogenes in his Tub, on this Accountexceed- 
ander on his Throne; for the one ſeeing a Shep- 
1 Boy at the River Meander N Water in 
Hind, and drinking, threw. away the Hiſh he had 
oht for that purpoſe, as uſeleſs, whilſt the other 
ably ambitious after his vaſt Conqueſt,” poorly 
d becauſe there were no more Worlds to conquer. 
a receiv'd Maxim, that a Mind unfix'd is con- 
xd with nothing. He whom a Competency can» 
aticfie, would crowd and juſtle for Elbow-room,. 
e 2 Kingdom to his Share; and ſo conſequently 
iſcrable in the Diſquiets of his Mind : for Miſery 
Companion of Want; and the ſame vain Opi- 
that at firſt puſh'd him on from lefs to greater 
ever ſuffer him to be ſatisfied, but always (0 
nnting, | | | 
ntentedneſs on the other hand, in all Accidents,: 
$2 calm Serenity of Mind: It renders an Eaft> 
nall things, ſweetens Labour, and makes even 
aity appear with à ſmiling Countenance, and 
preatand only Inſtrument of temporal Felicity: 
moves the Sting from Accidents, and makes z 
not depend upon Chance and the uncertain Hu- 
lons of others for his well-being. | | 
ie World has the Advantage over 2- Min to 
him unfortunate; but miſerable it cannot make 
unleſs himſelf yields to be ſo. Socrates was 2 
hlopher in Priſon, and diſcourſed with bis 
us in his Fetters : But Phaeton, when he climbed. 
ato Heaven, thought himſelf unhappy there, 
Meved becauſe os body prefently gave him his 
as Horſes, and the Chariot of the Sun. 
ithe Shoe turns about with the Foot, and does 
leriate from its Motion, ſo accordingly as the 
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4 Human Prudence. Pitt, 


Affections of the Mind are, they either render 
Life comfortable or miſerable: For 'tis not Caf 
that makes even the beſt Life pleaſant to thoſe 
chuſe it; but it muſt be Prudence in Conjans 
with it, which not only makes it the beſt for its ki 
but ſweeteſt in its Enjoyment. 
The Fountain of Tranquility is conſequently in 
ſelves; therefore it is the higheſt. Prudence to cle; 
it from all Impurity, and make its Stream Lim 
that all- External Accidents by being made famil 
may be no longer grievous to us, but that wet 
play in them when they are tam. 


Het only Good and Happy awe may call 
Who rightly uſeth what doth him befal, _ 


No Man can have a Certainty of, Happineſs, wh 
not firm againſt all Contingencies. - Plato com 
our Life to a Game at Dice, avbere we ought. to thro 
ewbat is moſt commodious for us, but to be content with 
_ Cafts, let them be never ſo unlucky. * 
Me can't make what Chances we pleaſe, but i 
as _—_— if we play fair. This lies out of WF" 
Power. That which is within it is to accept path 
ly what Fortune ſhall allot us, and ſa to adjuſt thi 
in their Proper Places, that what is our own maj 
diſpoſed of to the beſt Advantage, and what i 
gainſt our Wills may offend as little as poſſible 
therwiſe Men live without Meaſures or Prude 
cequally impatient like fickly Conſtitutions of I 
and Colds ; Proſperity exalts them above, and 
verſity dejects them beneath their — 
A genereus and well - temper'd Spirit hath Fo 
under his Feet. Zeno of Citiom, When he heard 
only Ship he had left, was wreck d in a Tempeſt 
all its rich Cargo, he ſaid no more, But, Fortun 
applaud thy Contrivance, who by this means haſt 78 
me to a Thread bare Cloak, and to walk in the Piad * 
the Stoick- Ph loſophers. * | 


b ... Of Omtent:” LY 
} will in this caſe alſo highly conduce to the Fran- 
ly of the Mind to look back upon illuſtrious 
« and ſee with what an even Temper they have 
| their Calamities. Doth- Want of Children 
able thee ? Confider that many virtuous Kings 
had Kingdoms to diſpoſe of, but no Heirs to 
e in them. Does Poverty and Lowneſs of Con- 
on afflict thee ? Confider how Epaminondas, the 
hieſt of all the+ Beetians, bore it with an even © 
mper : how the Roman Fabricius did the like. 
Land ſuch like Remarks will allay a ſiruggling : 
ay 4 


peſt in thy Mind, as gentle Showers a 
The Anger, ill Nature, or ill Temper of others, 
things. that may exaſperate Fools,. ike Braw- 
and Scoldings of Neighbours; but a wiſe Man 
| be happy for all this, becaaſe he ſubjects all to 
don, and governs himſelf by Wiſdom, not Paſ- 
He lets no Man's Enormity ſowre his Blood, 


xccounts it highly irrational to be concerned at 


was the Philoſophy of the Old Stoicks to be 
zrned at no ſad thing; for being told of it, their 
ly was, What is that to me, if the Tyrant has ſentenc 4 
h Priſon, I chill ge if be put Chains upon my Body, ho 
t ſbackle my free Mind. If be kill me, I'll die; if pro- 
h, [ſpall be ſoon freer than bimfelf ;. if to morrow, I 
end ſleep firſt, and do what Reaſon and Nature re- 
"es, as at ot ber times, | ; 
kcellent and worthy of all Imitation is the Saying * 
It, Paul ;, I have learn'd, lays he, in whatever Stata 
n; therewith to be contented. I know both how 10 bs 
Jed, and how ts ebound every where, and in all things, 
x inſtructed both bow to be full and to be bungry, buth 
und and to ſuffer Want. Yai 
othing is miſerable to a Man, unleſs he be un- 


able, If you have loſt your Eftate; do not 
loſe your Conſtancy of Mind, vt 
A* 
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4 Human Prudence. Putt 
— No Man can make another Man to be his Glase 
Teſs he hath firſt enſta ved himſelf to Life and Ds 
to Pleaſure or Pain, to Hope or Fear, .commiaind « 
Paſſtons, and you are as free as the greateſt Mo 
ee tee bene 
0 en any thing diſplea ppens, let us ei 
vour to take off the edge of it's trouble, by 
it into an artificial — and handle it on 
fideon which it may be uſeful to the deſigns of 
fon ; for there is nothing but hath a douhle hat 
ar at leaſt we have two ways to apprehend it. 
If in any undertaking you fail in the firſt de 
let not the diſappointment diſquiet your Mind, 
try again, and labour to bring it about ſome « 
way, to your content and fatisfaQion, and ſo 
have put your Condition paſt the power of Cha 
This is that the Ancients called abeing revengeds 
tune, and 2 Ham Chance into Reaſon ot! 
ion, for ſoa wife Man ſhall over-rule his Stars, 
9 2 greater Influence on his on Content, 
all the Conſtellations and Planets of the Fi 
ment. 584 2344: = | | tante 
If you fall from a Publick Employment, take $ 
tuary in an honeſt Retirement, being indiffer 
your Gain abroad or Safety. at home ;. for when 
North Wind blows hard, and it Rains ſadly, 
but Fools fit down in it, and cry. Wiſe' Men de 
themſelves againſt it with warm Garments aud 
Shelter. 2 eng 
When a Storm of fad Miſchances beat upon 
. change it into ſome advantage, by obſer 
where it can ſerve another end of Reaſon or Prude 
of more Safety or leſs Envy; and it will by 
means certainly turn into ſomething that is goo 
you were diſpoſed to make ĩt ſo. 
: It is a great fimplicity to entertain Aﬀrightmt 
when a Remedy may be had: He that is oe? 
© "cerned before hers is a neceſſity for it, is trout 
more than there is occafion ; for the ſelf-ſame V 
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ave, | largely, to become more 
1 pa expe 2s wile Men Viortifie themſelves 
dit by Reaſon, and only Fools grow fearful to 


e in Inlet to Deſpair. | 

tis the vigilance of 8 Man to prevent Dan- 
1 Forelf ht, e're they too haſtily intrude to aſ- 
alt his Mini and of a valiant Man undauntedly 
00 Wrcounter Troubles, when they violently break in 


werous brood that may impoiſon the faculties of 
bol, rey upon his vital Spirits, and deſtroy the 


2 eets of ife. 4 | — 
Nic r. 11, Of HzaR N, it's great Advantage er 
a 1 © "Diſadvantage, © £22 


O hear things, and take them aright, as the 
| uſe and hor, Þ of Hearing was principally in- 
ded, is of excellent uſe, becauſe it is very profita- 
2s having an influence on the Affections beyond 
reſt of the Senſes; for the ſeveral objects of 
pit, Taſting, and Feeling, cauſe, not in us- ſuch 
t Diſturbances and Alterations, as the Sounds 
lit aſſault our Ears, | "= 
Hearing things decent and virtuous is the ready 
to keep out à vicious Intruſion, till good Prin- 
ples can be ſettled in the Mind, and have taken 
large of that part which is ſo liable to be drawn 
my and corrupted by Diſcourſe. Bias being com- 
nded by Amaſis to ſend him the beſt and worſt 
rt of the Sacrifice, ſent the Ears, becauſe the great - 
tBenefits and Diſadvantages are derived to ugthere- 


Though Hearing is of great ufe in a true ſenſe, 

hear that we may profit by it, is the greateſt of 

il; and therefore Young-men eſpecially (to whom 

8 otherways dangerous) ſhould reflect continually 

themſelves, and _ often with others, how 
2 3 


n his calm Repoſe, and not to let them ſpawn 


they 


8 Human Prudence. Patt 
4 they may hear with benefit ; for it is im a main 
gree the chiefeſt inlet of Vice or Virtue to the & 
as it is indifferently conſidered or nicely regards 
It is obſervable, many have been muſtaken, 
have practiſed before they have learned to he; 
they ought, and that chiefly ariſes ftom à yaine 
ceit, that to Speak well will require ſome ſtudy 
attention, but that Hearing cannot be a thing of 
difficulty; yet certain it is, that he, who is regard 
of hearing attentively, or retains not what he he 
his Diſcourſe lows for the moſt 1 uſe 
| gp? of windinefs, and ſo vain and unregarded it 
to Air. | e 
It is obſerred by the Sages, that Nature having 
ven us two Ears, and but one Tongue, admeni 
us thereby, that we always ought to ſpeak leſst 
we hear. Spinther ſpeaking in commendation of 
manondan ſays, He ſcarce ever found any; Man that | 
more and ſpoke leſs: . c 
II. is remarked as a mighty failing in ſome, 1 
are ſo impatient to hear any ſpeak out their M. 
that they unmannerly break in and interrupt thi 
before they know the true ſenſe of what they f 
intend to utter; ſo that they will by this means 
ther hear nor be heard themſelves, but ſenſle 
chatter, and tranſgreſs even the Rule of Dea 
when he that brings along with him 'a modeſt 
_unwearied attention has this advantage, that u 
ever is beneficial in the Diſcourſe, he makes it 
. ee ee 
A modeſt Silence is a ſingular Ornament, eſpt 
ally in Youth ; nay, if he be attentive in heart 
andinterrupt not him that is ſpeaking, nor cat} 
except at any thing he ſays, but patiently walt 
concluſion, though his Diſcourſe be none of the fine 
and even when he has done, if he does not come o 
him with an Objection, but allows a fitting time 
add, if he pleaſes to what has been ſaid, or to 4 
or to retract. | 


T comme 


1 


<= 


commend his ſaying, who tells vs, that ſuch as 
ud to infuſe any goodneſs into the Minds of Youths” 
> firſt exclude thence Pride and Self conceit, ab 


puffed up with Arrogance, there is no room te 
nit any thing ſerious or ſolic. 4 

le that will not patiently hear a good Speaker is 
Enemy to his own Happineſs; tor Diſcourſe ta 
Ear, like Light to the Eye, is 2 great benefit, if 
will make good uſe of it. e ho IVES 
len Envy here is bated of it's main deſign, which 
l other caſes it lays faſt hold on with it's crook» 
Fingers, pretending it is to be referred to the des 


ing8W:red and ungovernable Affections of the Mind's 
wi that which 18 conceived againſt a Speaker, ariſes 
9. e eee and vain- glorious affec* 

Sion of Praiſe. py $f 85 oa, 
bat Zenogbon ſays of a diſcreet Houſe-Reeper, 


ht be makes advantage of the Viſits of his Enemies as wilt 
Friends,” is true in ſome ſenſe of carefuł and atten- 
Hearers, who reap no leſs benefit from an ill, 
from a good Orator ; for the meannèſs and po- 
ty of a Thought, the emptineſs and flatneſs of an 


liſh exſtacy of Joy or Commendation, and the 


Speaker himſelf.” 


tyre has ſculked in our Niſcourfes;' and impoſed 
u all the while we concluded it far remote; for 


in to diſcover the faflures of others; but iris dune 
do purpoſe at all, if we make not this right uſe t 
to make it ferviceible to us, in a voiding the Blk 
ts in our felves. - | 22 


nll be very proper, and not at all im pertinent v 


” whim Queſtion” to hiftiſelf, vis, Aw nn f 
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ſqueeze Air out of a Bladder, becauſe whilſt they , 4 


preſſton, and the 'impertirtenty of falling inte s 
&, are better diſcovered by the ſtander by, tban 


This brought home to but ſelves, wilf, upbn Em 
tation, ſhew us, whether any thing of the ke 


min there is nothing in the World more ene 


When a Man ani mad vertꝭ dn the Faitures of drr, | 
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10 Human Prudence. Putt. 
We muſt trace out our on way in the Diſcou 
of other Men; as in another Man's Eyes we ſee 

reflection of our own, that ſo. we may diſcree 
Barn, not to be too free in cenſuring others, but 
more caution in our ſelves. | | 
To flatter or over-value-any one for his Speaki 
ia as great a Fault, as envying him; nay, e 
worſe, for in this you may, hurt the. * 
ſwelling him to an uamerited eonceit of his Abil 
and deceive the more ignorant into a. value of 
Parts, in barely relying on your diſſembled Appl 
Where Praiſe is due, keep it not back, but ten 
| it with moderation, and not dike the Epicur 
\- when any of the Epiſtles of their Sect were read, 
full into extravagant and immoderate Praiſes of t 
- Author. 1 nid Yo 
To conelude then: Hearing well is the fiiſt 
te Live well; but then we muſt not content 
felves with à ſuperficial Common- place Knowles 
in the management of it, but be cautious in eve 
reſpect ſo to hear, that we may be bet tered by it 
regulation of our Liyes and Actions, and 
the deſerved-Epithet of diſcreet and fober Men. 
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SECT. III. Of Promists and PzRFoRMANCES 
IE that is true to his Word, has the IIappit 
always to be credited and relied . on, ana 
much valued upon it; whilſt the Man that is n 
zardleſs of it fails of the advantages accruing thetel 
when it ſhould ſtand him in the greateſt ſtead. 
le was 2 falſe Maxim of Domitian the 1 
when he ſaid; He that would gain the People of ho 
promi ſe all things, and perſorm nothing ; for. ſuch 
1 — inſtead of a Column for others to reſt on, 
pove. a Reed on which no Man will venture to le 


on. , E | ; 
When. a Man is known to be falſe to his Wo 
eig held no. other than the flaating Iſlandz 
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{a 3-- Of Promiſes, 21 
torians mention, which is ſeen to Day, but hen 
come the next, is carried we know not whither 3+ ' 4 
d inſtead of expected Earth to build on, we find -- 
thing but decei ving and unconſtant Waves; when 
Man that is punctual to what he promiſes, renders” 
mſelf Canonical, and ſo becomes Divine, having 
te Honour, that not à fittle of his Word ſhall fall to the 
and: He is the Anchor of his Neighbours and 
ends, the Altar they fly to and rely ou. 
lobe juſt to ones Word in great Perſons eſpecially, 
me of the moſt excellent and ſaptręameſt advanta- _ 
that can attend them. This was taken notice f 
Henry the Fourth of France, that it raiſed him to 
high an exaltation, as to be called, The King ef 
"of 


b. belts. ants 5. 1 n 1 
A Faithful Promiſe is both a Shield and Bückler, 

ſure Guard both in the rear and van of Human Ar. 
in, under the ſhelter; of which we may march in 
ty eee and 8 of j, 
drerſaries. *Tis the Bridge that carries us over *: 

arent Rivers, the Ship that carries us ſafe upon 
Ocean amidſt the ſeveral beating Winds of Buſt > 

ls and Affairs. ph | EL 7 SLES LG ; * * | 1 
To be faithful to ones Promiſe ſhews a Man to be 
it; and he that is ſo, it is below him to act any” 1 
ing that ſhall carry ſo-much'as: the ſhadow of u- 
ty along with 1t to darken his Reputation- Aud 
Is indeed is the Patron of the other Virtues that 
uke Men ſo much cryed up in the World: For”. 7 
Iuth and Fidelity are the Pillars of the Temple of 
te World; if theſe are utterly broke, the Fabrick® » 
ils and cruſhes all into Ruins. „ 
What difficulty hath he to ſtruggle with that he 4 
mot eaſily overcome, who hath the Reputation ß 
juſt Man'? it ſpares him the trouble of Seturity'y+ 
f 18 his own bound Surety; when others in their” , | 
ad are not only refuſed themſelves; but at a Io 


any to engage with them . 
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11 . Human Prudence. Patt 
_ Where a Man hath not wherewithal of his own 
trade with through any Loſſes that might happen! 
| otherwiſe, yet if he has been ever juſt and pund 
to his Word, and never deceived any, his own (C 
dit and Reputation will be a Stock ſufficient fo 
Re · ſettlement, and raiſing him again in the Wo 
The wer ry of his Juſtice and Integrity will not 
to give him a command over what others do poſſe 
Nays a Prince never loſes any thing by being ju 
for when Men are under the Rule of Tae 2 one, ti 
will be ſure to ſupport and defend him with th 
Wealth, Councils, and Force, againſt all Enemit 
And it is their Intereſt ſo to do, becauſe they are e 
ry one concerned in their particular Intereſt, .as h 
ing, ſuch a one ruling over them, that abhorsto 
them any Injury. 550 
Every one that ſtands by a juſt Prince who 
tes him from ſuffering Injury, in this Caſe does 
well fight for his on · Intereſt as his Prince's Safet 
when on the other Hand even Allegiance fits lot 
where Injuſtice ſhakes the Tenant, - 
A Man that breaks his Word, teaches others 
be falſe even to himſelf; and thoſe that are too 
to be {6; he doubtleſs leaves them angry by being 
ceived; whilft the Shame and Infamy takes up a 
bitation with himſelf. When 4Alcbiades met Sora 
at a Feaſt; he could not chuſe but bluſh;-and . 
ceonſtrained to- confeſs; He was aſbamed, becauſe be'b 
F ' ot performed bis Promiſe to bim. 54% $ 
When we promiſe, doubtlefs our Performance 
expected; and if we fail in it, we throw a high Ind 
' nity un thaſe we break with, and inſtead of a Bleſſi 
| are likely to have a, Curſe thrown upon our ſelves. 
It was but a pittful Jeſt Dionyſus put upon'a H 
pers: who play*d- TY before hin upon ti 
Fromiſe of a great Reward, to tell him (when 
Tlaying was- over) So long as you pleaſed — 
Vs playy, fo lirg were you -pleaſed-in bopes of the. Kean 
dad — him away, without A Farthing. 
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8 P 2 1 
„3 f Promiſe . . x3” 0 
any times a Man's whole Stock of wordly Con · 
on is laid upon à Promiſe ; which broken, his 
res and Winds of Adverfity, This many times 
# 2 Man off from the Benignities and Pleaſures 
life, and erouds him down to the Horrors of a {ad 
fat, which compels bim to a deſperateneſs that 
prove of a very ill conſequence.  . 
fle never conſults wiſely his own: Safety, who is 
nil'd upon to falſiſie his Word. A 
(anfider, he whe pute 2 Man upon the Violatien 
lis Word, does at the ſame time rob him. of his 
wur and Integrity, and eonſequently is his Enemy: 
when theſe two are forfeited, which are the Roy» 
laſigns of Humanity, there will be no Reverence 
d; — the Party, who diſrobes bimſelf, of them 
de left naked or diſguiſed, to meet with the 
tempt and Scorn ef all Men. 
tison the Roek of Promiſes that brave Men buiſd 
ir Hopes; and when this Foundation fails, tage 
ple Structure is deſtroyed. r bbs 
hen I paſs my Word, I give my Friend the Food 
Hope to ſubſiſt on; but if 1 fail in my. Word, I 
him with-a« Lie, which muſt be very grie vous 
lim, and ſhameful to my ſelf. il nad 
ſhe Antients ſo much hated Breach of. Promiſe, 
they ſometimes wiſhed it-as 4 Curſe on their 
ay, that they. might by ſuch Baſeneſs Par 
nſel ves out of the Protection of Heaven: For 
en T:ſaphernes had broke the Truce he made with 
g Ageſilaus, he ſent Ambaſſadors to thank him, 
1 bis Promiſe be hed made the Gods bis, Tow: 


leulun, the tout Roman General, being overthirown- 
ken Prifoner by the Carthaginians, having paſled -— ? 
Vord to return if he could not obtain there De- 

ads of the Senate of Rome; and not being able to 
I, for the ſake. of his Promiſe voluntarily returns 

tv-Gorthagez and ſuffer d a cruel Death, and 175 
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T4 Human Prudence. . Fig 
to-himſelf thereby Fame and Renown: to all fe 


© t | 
11. we conſider it aright, we ma ay 756 to'we 
that breaking of Promiſes ſhould ſo ſtartle 
whoſe Conſciences are not aſleep, fince all the $ 
of Life dependon it: For what had the Wor] 
live on but the Promiſe of the Meſiab for near; 
Years? And fince that time what have we ke 
” Aſſurance of Heaven, but the Promiſe u 
to be admitted to him? and if that ſhould l, t 
is'no other Refuge than that we ſhould be cru 
in utter Miſery. 

Be affured then the ſame Pooiey isis el; f 
miſes, though not in ſo high a Degree, and of 
great Concernment ; ſo that we ought to be 22 
and eke keeping our Word, as we would 

reſerving our Happineſs, and the rather be a 5 

cal ſlower in making Promiſes than inbreakingth 

* is not to yo 2ccounted-a Shame with Reaſc 

deny to 2 ; but it is an egregious Sham 
Injury when once we have promiſed; get: ton 
i that Promiſe. 

He that cheats his Friend; deſtroys his ownl 
tation, and gives his Enemies an ORE to fe 
over him. 

He that looſely promiſes, ae if it was 2 light 
ter, and of ſlender Conſequence, and is nogligen 

Sr what he has promis'd, overwhela 
felf in more Vexations than can without great 
ty, if at all, be removed. 

| d may beget Friends, but not perforn 
foor- hay ung them into Enemies; for when t 
are got by Promiſes, tis Performance muſt nurſe 
keep them, or all is daſhed: againgandin; a worls 
dition than ever. 
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5 4 8 Of Judgment. a T5 3 
| [18.3 een em ne v6 = 503: +108 
8 E C. T. IV. Of Juroutny: c 
NE main Operation of the Soul of Man, is to 
| give 2 true and ſound 9 of Things and 
ſes anſwerable to their Effects. ox 
| Man, who has the Speculation of things, and 
Method of effecting them, may yet want Courage 
Addreſs to Execution: No Man therefore can be 
unted Judicious, who is ignorant of the Art of 
agement ; nor is any one capable of knowin 
but by actual Experience, and a juſt Applicati- 
ofthe ſeveral Wheels of Bufineſs to one another. 
dgment in the Senſe 1 properly take it here, is 
nore than a Rational Eftimation-of fome End; for 
M whereof we make uſe of ſuitable Means, 
ind Glorious Actions being ever the due Pro- 
tion of Deliberation and Thought. © © 
hdement differs from Ratiocination in this Point: 
} it confiders its Object, -as-inreſted. with-the . 
ion of being good and eligible, and confifts in 


——— — 
— — of 


tity of what is propos'd, without any relation 
bood or. Eil: Befides, Ratiocination'is a, ſolitary 
lof the Underſtanding only; whereas Judgment 
n Act of the Underſtanding,.. deliberating upon 
t is propoſed to the Will and directing it in ita 
ice 4 " | 1489 g $+ 3 Fa 


e Judgment Men make of things good and evil, 
ch 28 either relates to the private uſe and bene- 

of him. who judges, of Tock a4 refers to the Good 
Welfare of the Publick. Now astoa Man's pry - 
Concerns, ĩt may be called Prudence; but when 
kites to the Common Good of others, it may pro- 
de termed Government; and both theſe up- 
| r will redound much to a Man's Ce- 
Mana e e C90 Rags | 
l then is in both kinds prudent, whoſe Judgment 


Willd, meaſuring his Ends by the Rule of Ho- 
nour 


Actions; whereas Ratiocination reſts in these 
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16 Human Prudence. Pin 
nour-and Honeſty, and makes a juſt Computatia 
the force of his own Abilities,” 28 *alfo"of the Dif 
ragements he may meet withall. 
The more remote the Object is from our view, 
the more Difficulties there are to ſtruggle with, 
more Generous and Heroick is the Enterprize; 
drink the bitter Potion with a. Guſt upon the be 
it will procure us Health, - OO 
There is a difference between Art and Judgme 
the former employs it ſelf about ſome manuaty 
jects only, and is acquired by long practice and] 
tation; but Judgmient hath for it's Object ſometh 
great, as the ultimate End of Man, Moral A&i 
and the univerſal Benefits of Human Nature; 
does it conform it ſelf only to this or that Met 
but accommodates the Coriceptions* drawn upon 
Mind to all the Occurrences of Perfone, Place, 
Time, and with great Conduct and Patience, 
tempts to · bring it's Imagi nations to · a real Eil 


and Perfection. —Aůĩ 
reſt upon the Theorems 
peration way he aptly ca 
Ju 


As for ſuch as barely. 
Ideas of Thin ge, their ( 
eſign or Projection, but not 
offers to effect nothing; and theſe Pfojectione m 
times when they come to be put intb Ptackice 


ment, finct 


found” vety defective and diſſonant to the Rule 
A 
Many indeed in all their Definitions and the Ju 
ment they make of Things, take their Eſtimate ft 
the Swperficier or Colour rather than from whi 
folid ; for though Merit and natural Eadowme 
are able to create themſelver à good Opinion 
thoſe that do converſe with them, . ye they 

hardly gain Reſpect with theſe, unleſs they ben 
| * ed and make a pompous Out-Show of Gr 

E Nn FIT 

Rich Furniture and Habits,” fine Liveries ati 
numerous. Frain, though they have little Affin 
with. the Virtues and. Quality of the Perſons? 


3 Of Living. '- 
ug to, take more in the Judgment of the Vulgaar 
u ſolid — that really deſery'd to be weigh'd 
nicely confider'd ;. and this I'term a falſe Judg- 
at of things, a meer Gloſs, when a true Judg-. 
it is the Scale and Standard of every good and 
re Action that will embalm our Memories, and: 
beyond the Power of Time to obliterate. 


* 
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SECT. v. Of Livins, 


' FO live is no great difficulty, becauſe Providence 
. has freely diſpens d that to all; to ſome long - 
90 ad to ſome only to act a Scene or 'Two on the 


e of the World, with a little Noiſe and Buſtle,. 
then to withdraw into Silence, and be ſeen no 
. But to live well is no eafte thing, and there- 
the Lot but of & few. #6 
he Man that neglects his Duty to his God, his 
phbour, or bimkelf, halts in ſome main Point 
t ſhould} make Life commendable; therefore to 
[our Reverence and Humility is requiſite, to 
Neighbour, Charity; and to our ſelves, a regu- 
Order of Life. A | 
teſe, as Links of a Chain, are faſtned together, 
make a kind of Harmony that has nothing of 
ple in-it to render a Man diſpleaſing as long as 
hold well together. There is nothing that di- 
þ = dean Harmony like Men that break 
ſr n 2 $233 th . 4 O55 
be Watch, when one Pin lips, or a Wheel per- 
u not its Office, either all is out of frame, and it 
n not at all, or elſe it —_— purpoſe, as deing 
rue Accomptant of Time; ſo where Harmon 
8, even among ſome Men in a Kingdom, thoug 
ay. not preſently be perceivable, yet in à little 
eit gives à great Check and make Affairs · go pre 
KIOUS, . "+3. « } 1116831 
Ne plainly ſee this Beauty of Order in a Ptincely 
klion 5 and though indeed the 2 
I 
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and Complimente attendant on State, be note 
compariſon to better Government; yet they fail 
by their ſecret workings in the Minds of Men, ti 
Reverence to Superiour Power, and awe the « 
wiſe looſe and unruly Multitude. 

It would look very odd, when the King is aſſe 
ed in his Auguft Parliament, and the whole G 
of the Kingdom attendant on hie Words, y 
drop on them as the Dew of Hermon, that any 
in ſo grave a Senate ſhould ſuddenly ſtart up ani 
2 dancing about like one at a Ball: Such 1s x 
when he ſpurns at ſober Councils and Advice, : 
Law he lives under; nay, when he gives himſel 

borty to-tranſgreſs the Rules of Decorum, he 

not ſo much. offend in himſelf, as in giving othe 
bad Example, by putting them out of their 

for he that diſorders himſelf firſt, fails not in 
Degree or other to diſorder all the Company. 

Did every Man watch over. his own Life, and 
it carefully and diligently as he ought, what 1 
cord would thoſe be in the World, in a Kingdot 
4 City, or in a: Family? But being once diſoꝶ 
tis neceſſary ſome ſhould help to put that in 
which is disjointed, and this would prove a 
chariable Work. 
leren in other Matters of far leſs Moment 
Man ſhould repair the Breaches, how ſoon wou 
lie flat im Demoli ſnments? Let none take it al 
though I ſay Love is ſo excellent, that thond) 

to ones felf alone, yet others ſhall undoubtedly 

take and find the Benefit of it. Poſterity vi 

imbetter'd by the Bags a covetone Man hoards d 
himfelf : But when a Man on the other hand 

be ever ſtriving to do the World a Courteſie, 

Love is much the mere worthy to- be acknowlec 

by how much the more Good he does. 

Without Charity, what Man in the World'a 
faciable ? And that 3 away, there is 
elſe a Man has to do in the World, . _ 
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E. Orton” mo 1 
fow pleaſant does good Company render a Man's 
& here, where all their Diſcourſes and Actions are 
tone pleafing Harmony ? Certainly then if there 
y ſuch Sweetnefs in meer Humanity, it is in the 
courſe of belov d Society, when every one fhallk 
ach others Counſellor, and each others Friend. #17 
Life by Sweetnefs of Converſation is wound up to . 
a beight of Felicity here, and'it gives a pleaſant 
Y liſh of that which ſhall tranſcend hereafter: And 

it pleaſes God here, fo it will not fail to caufe- 
„ 00 adorn ĩt with a greater Felicity when we ſhall 
ae and in need of it, and it ſhalt be as laſting 20 

I Wall. 705 70 5795509 Sm no 
Now to make Life truly pleaſant, ought to be our 
e above all other things here below, ſeeing it is 
only Comfort we have ; but how.can this be done 
1A Man be careful more than of any thing elſe, 
„re God the Honour he owes him. When 2 Man 
N do good! in other things eprdating iy his Wel- 
and perform his Duty to his Maker, then let 
look to find à ſolid Peace and“ Alacrity within, 
it ſhall fit him for whatever befals, and enable 
n chearfully to continue his Progreſs, with a ſmi- 3 
Countenance to the End of his. Life; he ſhall * 7 
e no cauſe to fear himſelf, for he ſhall. know His 

re is Order: he ſhall not fear the World, far 
tall know he hath-donis nothing to diſohlige ir: 


» WW hall not fear Heaven, fbr chere he ſhall And the 
or of God, and be protected agaiuſt the Malice _ 


I Spleen of Hell. 


* To live as 4 Man ſhould db in all reſpecti to be in 
leafing State, is firſt ofall to ſtrike in with. Virtue ;- 


if he can contract a tric Friendſhip with her, 

vill lead him by the Hand thro' all Oppoſitions, 
make him 1451 himfelf fo far z 4 Man can be 

Able of ſo excellent and uſeful 1 Knowledge, and | 

[hat means, he will gain a Point that wil gags 

voul, and ſHew him a Way into the Elftum Fiel 


E 4 
eafure ind Happinefa- £ 
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rely d on in all Emergencies, that the young Mar 


tho' the World ſhould laugh at his Innocence. 


keep them out; but when he has, they will v; 
clear Day to diſcern the Vanit 
meets with neither Sotruple nor Queſtions bat am 
| ay will no more-ſcrupleit. Amonſt the Pruder 
_ bove the Reach of Envy. 
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Io do this at firſt in ſuch a Reſpect 


Mount Athos, and made à Bridge over the Hell 
It is but to be induſtrious, and Difficulties willy 
place. Uſe makes Practice eaſie, and Practice 
gets Cuſtom, and a Habit of things tofacilitates 


them all things are pleaſant : Büt ſo difficult! 


.,. A Man cannot derive Friendſhip from Indigent 
for therein the Original is miſtaken in aſſigning 


| Nb ſeem more likely, and e 
ra very, 
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manu Prudence. Vat. 
Let a Man thus live, and he may be regard 


Troubles take poſſeſſion of a Man, . becauſe he 
no Guard ſtrong enough within himſelf to repel 


as Shades before the Morning Sno, and leave hit 
| y of them. 
A Life well ſpent, is like Coin” true. ftampt 


the Ignorant ; and when they find it bear the 


always paſs current, and fix our-Reputatio 


at may an 
all Particulars, may ſtartle ſome that hold the 
quiring it next to an Impoſſibility ; but nothin 
uneaſie to a willing Mind. Xerzes digg'd thro 


many cou'd not conceive attainable at the firſt \ 
dertaking. -- } e 
SECT. VI. Of Taraf of Pampa. 

To have a Friend, is à Second Being: By 
Friend is good to- his Friend; and betw 


| 


true Friend to 


found and known, that'he mar 
Menander the Poet ſaid, He counted every Man bv 
and. happy, . who bad found even the very. Shadow © 
Friend, X ERIN : 

mean an Extraftion. Ioclination, Eſteem, and 


oble ProduCtion, It is Worth, and 


% * 


. 6. Of Friendſhip: | 21 
Humour, which engages one Perſon to ano- 


ſogire Intereſt a Share in Friendſhip, is in Effect 
tit up to Sale by Auction; he that bids higheſt 
| have.it : And when it is thus mercenary, it is | 
ſeble to be depended on. Such a Friendſhip n 
| be always ſhifting from one Point to another: 
when a Man has moſt need, his Friend is at 
neateſt diſtance, . 
Jo have Friends when we have no need of them, 
o want them when we have, are both alike Eaſie 
common. In Proſperity many will incline te 
fs Friend hip 3 but Ad verſity is like Penelope 's 
ht, which does undo all that ever the Day did 


ye, 

ur Fortunes and our ſelves are fo cloſely link'd, 
it is exceeding difficult to know which of them 

s Love and Reſpect, whilſt they hold well to- 
er; but when they rife and break, then-it is 
nt which was aim'd at. 15 
unfeſs he is happy that fiadeth a true Friend in 
temity ; but he is much the happier, who findeth 
Extremity whereby to try his Friend. 

hen a Man is happy in the Spring- tide of Abun- 
e and the riſing Flood of Plenty, then he has 
V flocking about him, profering, proteſting, and 
King in the moſt obſequious manner: But when 
pleaſant Waters of Fortune are at a low Ebb, 
n Wealth or Honour | ſhift to another Stand, 
Ithey look on one at a diſtance, and ſtiffen them- 
#28 if they were in Armour, leſt if they comply 
mts of Adverfity, they ſhou'd geta Wound 
Rf 0 e. 0 | | , e 
Horus had fatal Experience of-this in the flippery 
of Fortune he met with; for whilſt he govern d 
der Tiberius with à high Hand, almoſt every 
Mofeſs'd himſelf his devoted Friend; but in his 
Ihe found not one that did or durſt ſo much as 
im; which makes Old Juvenal thus ſatyrize 
lem: | O fill, 
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O fill, true Romans State, Mis bids them yrai 

The Moon by Night ; but court the warmer Ray 
O' #6 Jun by Day. ' They follow Fortune ftill, 
And bats ar love diſcreetly as their Mill. 
As the Times lead them, this tumultuous Fate 
Puts all their painted Favours out of date. 


What a pitiful Plight is poor Duſt-temper'd | 
i when he can neither be truly happy /withoy 
Friend, nor yet know him to be a true Friend u 

dodut his being miſerable: For all Men will be B. 
in their bragging Tongue, yet moſt Men wil 
Peters in their unkind and baſe Denials. 

Fooliſh and vain then I account that Man, t 
ſeeing one true Friend, is ſo difficult to be found, 

inſtead of chufing one, will be ſeeking a Multit 
Such a one may be rightly compar'd to a Woman 
the Town admitting the Embraces of all Gall 
that come, who at the Gay Appearance of the 
that occurs, neglects, ſlights, and forgets the 
mer; or rather as a Child, cropping ſeveral fort 
Flowers, is fooliſhly and uſeleſly delighted » 
each in its turn, till one joſtles the gay Idea of 
other out of his Fancy. "IP 
| In this Affair let us aſk the Opinion and Counci 
the Ancients, and conſider what Report and Rece 
of Antiquity ate made of true Friends, where 
find they are reckon'd by Pairs, as. Theſeus and l 
thous, Achilles and Patroclus, Oreſtes and Pylades, 
never allowing any a Multitude, as not being pe 
ble the Links of ſuch a Chain ſhou'd hold toget 
and continue any long time. 

A Friend is a Creature ſociable, but affects nc 
Herd or a Flock; and his being uſually call'd 
eſteem'd an other ſelf is a convincing Argument 
the Number Two is the Adequate and Comply... 
Meaſure of Friend hip; and in truth, a great N 
ber of Friends as well as of Servants is not to be] 
chaſed at an eaſie rate, 
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4 
d, is a ſweet and obliging Temper of Mind, a 
ly Readineſs in doing good Offices, together 
I conſtant Habit of Virtue ; than which Qua- 
ation _—_ is more rarely found in Nature 
therefore to love and be belov'd much, can have 
Jace in a Multitude; but the moſt engaging At- 


divided into divers Channels, muſt conſequent- 
wat length = weak and languifhing, | 

do not hold it ſo ſtrictly however, that a Man 
jt to confine himſelf only to ane Friend in every 
d of light regard: But this I afſert, among the 
there ſhou'd be ene eminently ſo, not caſually 
4 out of an Eating-Houſe, Tavern, or promil- 


y choſen upon long and mature Deliberation, 
Im'd by ſettl'd Converſation; and with whom, 
ing to the celebrated Proverb, We bave eaten 
en; that is, one we have prov'd in weighty 
ters, and truſted with Secrets of the greateſt Mo- 
t; for Secrecy in Friendſhip is an indelible Mark 


rue Friend, | 

perienc d Friendſhip ought to be held ſacred, 
1 long prov'd and found to center on Virtue z 
t is great Folly as well as Injuftice to break off 
dle a Relation; but rather at any rate we ought 
dard off all Injury and Miſunderſtanding; for 
ndſhip is one of thoſe few things which are the 
kr for wearing. Alphonſus, the wiſe King of 


of Men, excepting Four, were mere airy Bubbles, 
old Wood to burn, old Wine to drink, old Books to 
and old Friends to converſe <vithal, To part with 


0 Experienced Friend without great Provocation, 
N rcaſonable Levity ; it looks, as if a Man's 


u were turn'd eager,” and his good Humour 
out; and to ſet up a Rival to him, ſhews In- 
cy of Temper that ſeems to be govern'd by 

2 Caprice 
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at which procures Love and Sr 6907 tos 


vu, if divided amongſt numerous Objects, like a 


Meeting, as is too common; but ſuch a one as 


yn, tells us, That all the Purſuits and Acquiſi- 
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2 Caprice and Curiofity, and denotes a Migd x 


begin on your own Part, and the Choice fix 


and has a Courage to outface Death in all his ( 


came a Pledg 
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ſway d by Whimſie than Affection. 

Whoever without due Trial put themſelves u 

us as Friends, we ought to examine them, as we 

bad Money; and the Cheat being diſcover'd, bes 

if of their own Accord they withdraw; yet, whe! 

Engagement proves thus unlucky, the Way ig 

draw off by Upgroes, and not to come to any. 

Rupture. Let the Acquaintance bedecently by 
and the Flame rather expire of it ſelf, than beh 

ly extinguiſh'd. Cato tells us, that Friendſbip 

not to be unript, but unſtiteh d. Bong 

Joo avoid Breach in Friendſhip, which often pri 
vexatious, .if not dangerous, take care the 3 


thoſe that approve themſelves really worthy of 
Reſpet. What is cheap and eafily obtain d i 
be below your Notice. We trample under 
Buſhes and Briars that readily catch hold of us, w 
we diligently clear our Way to the Vine and Fig 
- Thoſe Perſons, who officiouſly ſtick and twine al 
us, are generally ſuch 2s deſerve our Scorn and ( 
tempt ; and therefore we ought rather to ſeek 
court the Kindneſs and Friendſhip of one that ii 
nerous and noble, than be ſought to by any. n 

Zeuxis being flow at his Pencil, and reprov'dM; n 
it, reply'd, He ſpent a long time in Painting, becai 
Work ſbould laſt to Eternity. So he that wou'd ſecu 
laſting Friendſhip, muſt deliberately judge, Wt 
— try it's Worth before he ſettles it. er 

Friendſhip well grounded is of a laſting Qual, » 


ly Terrors. Af. Lecinus being condemn'd by Tr 
to a cruel Death, and defirous to ſet his Houle in t 
der, ere he dy his Friend Cotta voluntarily 
or him to die in his ſtead if heretuſWÞu; 

not again to Priſon at the time prefix d; which e 
punctually doing to redeem his Pledge, the EAM 
tour, though otherwiſe cruel enough, was 1 
| 8 


ic. Of large Acquaintante. 2 
ally taken with it, that he not only pardon'd Leo. 
, but highly rewarded the other, intreating, He 

i be the Third Man in ſo ftri& a Iriendſpip. 
ſhe higheſt pleaſure the beſt Friends ſhould aim 
#2. mutual exchange of good Humour, a daily 
placency in each others Company; 2 free com- 
ication of all Thoughts, Defigns, and Counſels; 
Is Menelaus ſaid to Ulyſſes, Nothing but Death, which. 
21 all things in one equal darkneſs, ought ever to blat 
ndiſulve the amicable Commerce between Friends. 


© 


ECT. VII. Of the InconvenitnCy of large 
- AcQ VAINTANCE. | SD 
ble Friendſhip (which I ever held beſt) by kind 
Diſcourſe and good Offices, cements, unites, and 
:nſes as it were the two Parties, like familiar 
zof Milk, coagulated into one firm and uni form 
; but multiplicity of Friends render thoſe very. 
of Friendſhip vain and uſeleſs, where advanta 
noſt expected; neither can we hope it ſhould 
berwiſe, if we confider, different Perſons are 
by different Deſigns and Intereſts. 7 
ure has not beſtowed. the ſame Inclination on 
len, to act with an undivided Intereſt in Friend- 
nor are we born all to the ſame Fortune. The 
n of tranſacting Affairs, like the Wind, may. 
avour one of our Acquaintance, whilſt it blows 
Ito the other; one may defire one thing of you, 
ta thing quite oppoſite; and ſo the reſt, if 
vhich muſt needs puzzle, if not diſtract you, 
le them all at once, breeding as much confu- 
uin a City where Sacrifices and Songs of Tri- 
re mixed with ſort w ful Out · cries and Fune- 
nentations. tx Tb | | 
udangerous.to take Rivals in Friendſhip as in 
lor he who thinks he has a right to your choic- 
ections, will not fail to refent thoſe Favours 
Mon others, as * of himſelf; and unleſs 
| "PP 
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26 Human Prudence. Patt. 
you can perſwade him that Inadverteney was 
cauſe of that omiſſion, you cannot eaſily hope 
pardon; for a ſlender excuſe will be ſo far from 
tenuating the Offence, that it will highly agpra 
it, and fuper-add to all the Jealoufies and Dif: 
tents incident to Rivals. 4 ob 

It is a plain caſe, that whoever employs many af 
ants in his Affairs, muſt in gratitude repay his Ser 
to each Individual, when he Glands in need of 
and as Briarius, who with an hundred Hands 
daily obliged for his bare Subfiſtance, to feed f 
Mouths, could thrive no better than when we ſup 
a ſingle one with two Hands; ſo a Man of u 
Friends can boaſt-no other * above me, t 
that of being a ſlave to many, and of ſharing is 
| * Cares, Diſquiets, and Buſineſſes that may 
them. * N 
Pythagoras admoniſhes us, Not to ſhake hani wit 
many, ner with a popular kind of eaſineſs embrace ev 
quaintance that occurs, fince much to the over · bal 
of it's Benefits, it carries with it on the reverk 
thouſand Miſchiefs, and continually broods anxic 
in the Mind, by ſympathizing with them in thel 
veral Calamities, which you muſt do, or tranly 
the Rules of Friendſhip. 88 : 
Cbilon the Wiſe Man very well remarks, to one 
ſaid he had no Enemies, That (conſequently) B. 
then no Friends ; for Enemies always keep pace, 
are interwoven with Friendſhips ; and it is imp 
cable any ſhould have Friends, that reſent not 
tually the Injuries offered to either, and that dc 
hate alike and in common. Le 
He that contracts Friend ſhip with many, mu 
diligent to pleaſe all, or elſe as the Oracle tol 
meſias, upon his removing his Colony, He chan 
Hive of Bees into # Neft of Waſps, viz. He who 18 
tious of a Multitude of Friends, by his Folly 
Raſhneſs in neglecting to favour or pleaſe eve! 
creates to himſelf on all hands a Swarm of ver- 
Enemies. | A 


. 7. Of large Arquaimance. 27 
Man ſhou'd do well to conſider the kindneſt Af 
gions of Friends, and rarely com penſate for the 
fortunes that befal us from the Malice of Enemies. 
+ not unknown how Alexander treated the Friends 
Philotus and Parmenio; Nero thoſe of Plautus, Diony- 
thoſe of Dion, and Tiberius thoſe of Sejanus; all 
ud the ſame hard Fate of being rack'd to Death 
[the ſake of their Principles. 
\ Mufical Concord often conſiſts of contrary 
unds; and a due Compoſition of flat and ſharp 
tes make a good Harmony; but for Friendſhip, 
82 ſort of Harmony all of a Piece, not admitting 
leaſt Inequality, Unlikeneſs or Diſcord of Parts, 
tere all Diſcourſes, Opinions, Inclinations, and De- 
ſerve one common Intereſt, as if ſeveral Bodies 
re ated and inform'd by one and the ſame Soul. 
To act all Shapes with Proteus, is very difficult, 
to paſs through all Dimenſions, ſuch as may be 
xd in every Action of our Lives, in all our Affec- 
u, Diſpoſitions, Words and Purpoſes, even to re- 
| Thoughts, is an Imitation beyond an; ordinary 
wer; yet this, and much more, a ſtrict Friendſhip 
uires. I | 9 2 

Jo comply with all the Ends of Friendſhip, a 
n muſt upon every * Occaſion, change 
wohout, and often in one Inſtant ſtart up a Per · 
perfectly diſtin from himſelſ in complying with 
particular Humours of thoſe he contra ttaa ſtrict 
r withal, or he carries it to no abliging 
1 - i | 


2 Man well conſiders, then he ought not to be 
prodigal of his Virtue, nor inconſiderately pro- 
ue his pure Affections to the Enjoyment of eve- 
lttle Animal that pretends to be his humble Ad- 
r; rather let him preſerve them for the Worthy, 
s come up to his own Character in all Points, 
can love at the ſame rate with himſelf, and be 


ah his Value, o 
B 2 5 | A true 
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A true Friend I may term to be like my Shirt, 
ways to be worn next my Boſom, ſerving to Cover 
Nakedneſs, with this difference, that it ought ne 
to be _ To fuch a one it is that I have R 
courſe in the time of my Diſquiets; and to hin 
freely relate the Cauſe of my Grief: Soif my Condi 
on be bad, the Evil becomes leſs, in having 25 
ner; if good, it becomes greater by being comg 
nicated ; therefore fingle Friendſhip is much to 

referr'd before lar a and is of am 
Per and ſweeter verſation. Yah 

As for frothy Compliments, fond Embraces, 
modiſh Forms, they are not to be practis'd beit 
Friend and Friend; they are Effeminate and Chi 
iſn; but let a Man demonſtrate the Truth of 
Heart by the Reality oſ his Actions. | 
Lou muſt by no means flatter your Friend to 
Face; but rather endeavour to render him ſenfib 
that in his Abſence you have a tender Regard for 
Concerns. * P "3s 

A Man muſt not believe every idle Report of 
Friend, whether it.relates to himſelf or others; 
in caſe he give a Provocation, not to reply in Ht 
but upon cool Blood, to ſee whether it amounts 
real Injury, or whether he will come to himlel 
gain, by acknowledging the Offence. 

This is to do as Man would be done by: But, 
concludv theſe Particulars, | 1 
As the firſt Matter of the Philoſophers is orig 
ly rude and ununiform, yet being the Subject of 
natural Changes; ſo a Perſon that affects a nume 


Friend ſhip, muſt poſſeſs .a Mind full of Folds 
Windings, ſuch as may be transform'd into a nul 
rous ſott uf Figures; asif the Inclinations of all 

kind were copied inone; but real Friendſhipreq| 
2 ſtable, ſedate, and unalterable Temper: 80 


ir's a rare thing, and next to a Phenix, ro find a 
ſtant and ſure Friend. | 
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CT. VIII. Of the Good gi d by baving ENANMIIS. 
Is ſavage Beaſts of the Wilderneſs furniſh Men 
with many Neceflaries and Conveniencies, 
lough againſt their Inclinations; ſo the Envy of 
In againft their Wills, if prudently order'd, may be 
md to Advantage, as Fire tos nearly approach'd, 
ms and ſcorches intolerably ; but at a reaſonable 
itance warms, refreſhes, and enlivens; beſtowing 
us the Bleſſing of Light and Heat, and is ſuc- 
pling ſerviceable to thoſe that know properly how 
zule it. % hes ins 3 <2 i 
When an Enemy reproachts us, let us look on 
m 26 an inipartial Relater of our Faults and Fai- 
res; for he will tell us more truly of our Imperfec- 
ne than the beſt of Friends will adventure to do, 
our ſelves, being partial to our ſelves, are able to 
Icern: And this may be apply'd as precious Balm, 
heal the Wounds our Folly or Overfight bas gi- 
n our Fame and Reputation, by attoning what paſt, 
| guarding our Actions for the future; and ſo for- 
re his Anger, whilſt we make uſe of the Plainneſs 
. 14 5 3 len, 
Uligrace caſt upon 2 n, tho caulelelly, may 
Ing this Advantage, viz. to _ him very. 22 
„ and walk warily ; and 2s the Ox does when he 
weary, tread the ſurer, for fear of giving a real 
vantage to our Enemies; and this is far better than 
Ide flatter'd into Pride or Careleſneſs. 
As Vultures purſue putrid Fleſh, corrupt and noi- 
me Carcaſſes, becauſe they have no Pereeptien of 
e found ones; ſo our Enemies catch at our Fail - 
d and then ſpread them abroad by uncharitablg 
dill-natur'd Reports, which begets in us this Ad- 
tage, viz, to lead blameleſs and inoffenfive Lives; 
dave vehement Deſires and earneſt Endeaveurs to 
rain diſorderly. Paſſions. This will fill our Minds 
th good — Meditations, and with len 
3 P a. 
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Reſolutrons to proceed in à virtuous and harm; 
Courſe of Life. x en keene 
As Men moſt love Peace and Quiet, and ſtudy 
preſerve it, who have been long harraſs'd by unnat 
ral War; fo we being brought tv live ſoberly throw 
the Fear and Awe our Enemies have infus'd, 2 
taught to condemn no Man, but to behalte and ( 
mean our ſelves courteonfly to all ; fo by degrees 
Man may be drawn as it were inſenfibly'into 2 H 
bit of good living, and ever decline to be offenf 
or hurtful to any body, and his Manners be compas 
and fix d in Obedience to Virtue by Cuſtom and U 
By a virtuous Life you may gain your Enemies 
be your Friends, or at leaſt wound them with the 
own Envy, which being darted at you, will rect 
in their Faces. Diogenes being ask'd*by* one how 
might be reveng'd on his Enemy, The only way, ſi 
he, 10 gall and fret him eſfectually, is for your ſelf io a 
4 good and boneſt Man. © 1 
Enemies in many Cafes are equally to be ranks 
with Friends, in contributing to our Advantage. F 
as Antiſthenes ſays, If a Man would lead a ſecure and i ere 
blameable Life, it were neceſſary be. ſhould have either u 
ingenious and boneſt Friends, or very bad Enemies; becal 
the firſt by their kind Admonitions will prevail wit 
him to avoid Enormities, and the latter by their el 
Words and vehement Invectives, would make hi 
fear to offene. ; "ag 
Enemies are many times advantagious to gf 
making our Virtues ſhine bright, which before! 
In Embers and gave no Light: For upon their ev 
Reports People will be apt to make a ſtrict Enquiiter 
into our Lives and Actions, which otherwiſe the 
would not have thought on; and finding them lik 


Chryſtal Glaſſes, purging off the Stains of Envy anind 
Detraction with t e Riye of Innocency and Integld:: 


ty. no more Credit will be given to their Aſperſion 
but our Fame will . it's Wings above the 
Power to injure it. CT aac... 


fan Enemy ſhou'd at any time upbraid you that 
u are ignorant or illiterate, it is a Motive to ſpur - 
yon to Learning and to liberal Sciences: If he 
dy ies you with the Reproach of Cowardice, it is 2 
mer to prick you on to Courage and Manlineſs of 
ron od, ſo as to raiſe it to an undaunted Boldneſs of 
ri: If he tells you, you are laſci vious and wan- 
d ſet a Guard on your Tongue and Eyes, and barr 


kmle 


ee your Mind againſt all Impreſſions of Luft, and 
| HS ſhall he not only find his Malice feeble and infig- 
ati cant, but your ſelf much better d by it. 

po The moſt cutting Stroak you can give your Ene- 
is to fruſtrate his Spite and Malice, by not giving 
1 P JT; 

ie y ground to fix on: for there is nothing, that car- 


the 


Ec 


in it more Baſeneſs and Diſhonour, than that 
andalous Cenfures ſhould fall back on the Head of 


n who was the firſt Author of them: For as the 
laWn-beams reverberated, do ſeverely afflict weak 
es, ſo thoſe. Calumnies are moſt vexatious and in- 


lerable, which Truth retorts back upon the firſt 
roachers of then. 
When Flattery and friendly Councils are as it 
re aſleep to our Failings, then our Enemies are 
id in rouſing us, that by hard rubbing the Eyes of 
it Underſtanding, we may have a true ſight of our 
normities, and ſeek a ſpeedy Remedy. 1 3 2 
bes, who when he could find no friendly Phyfi- 
an he could confide in, for the Cure of his Wound, 
, without Scruple, apply'd the Ruſt of his Ene- 
ty Spear, which made it whole. 8 
lt is not a prudent Man's Bufineſs to mind the 
erlon who gives Cenſure or ſevere Rebuke, but ra- 
er intentively fix his Mind on the Object they are 
rell'd at; and then, as wholſome Medicines are 
een extracted from venomous Creatures, he may 
Ind Advantage in it; for, as he who defign'd the 
heath of Prometheus the Theſſalian, inſtead of giving 
Death's Wound, prick'd an Impoſtume, b which 
ans the corrupt * iſſuing forth, prolon bon 
| 4 ate 
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It is ſometimes Prudence to have an Enem 
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Life given over by his Surgeons, and 
Cure beyond their Art; —_ 8237 barſk 1 Rem, 
fons of Enemies, cure ſome Diſtempers in the M een. 
that were either not known or neglected: If at 
time Crimes in opptobrious Language are objed 
to you, that = know not of, you may thereby le 
to take heed, and be very wary, leftunwillingly 
unwittingly you ſhould commit thoſe: things i 
are anjuſtly attributed to you. 

It is a Matter of greater Importance and Conce 
ment to any one when he is laſh'd with the Slands 
of an Enemy, by living virtuouſly, to avert and] 
vent all Objections againſt his Life, than itisto ſc 
13 out of his Clothes, when they are ſhe 

If at any time I am ill ſpoken of, and that unt 
Ty, Ido not paſs it by or deſpiſe it, becauſe it is fili 
but examine my ſelf and confider what I have fa 
or done; that may give cauſe for an Aeruſation 

5j and if F diſcover any thing that Jeans t 
way, then is it my Care to decline for the future 
things that may. provoke any reproachful or f 
Eanguage from others. n 


Dre 04 
Tutour, who will inftru@ us gratis in thoſe thin 
which perhaps we knew not before: For Enemi 
ke and underſtand more in Matters relating to | 
than our Friends do; Becauſe, as Plato ſays, Low 
blind, eſpecially im diſcerning the Imperfections of the Thi 
belov'd : but Spite, Malice, Il Will; Wrath and Conte 
talk much, are very ing uiſitive, and ow febted. 
To keep a good guard over the overnment oft 
Tongue, is very requiſite ; for that is a ſtrong E 
dence of 2 good Mind; and no-inconfiderable Pa 
of Virtue. kT ng 
Where Anger and ſuch untoward Affections p 
vail, the Mind lies naked, and all it's Secrets are 6 
pos d to the View of an Enemy. who will not fail 
take an Ad vantage of ſuch Weakneſs... - * ©, 


„8. V Enemies. 33 
ie Tongue is a double Engine of Good and Evil? 
i apt to produce the greãteſt Miſchiefs as well 
Lnefits to Mankind, according as it is rightly or 
erſly manag'd ; and therefore you aft have an 
cial Regard to keep it within the due Bounds of 
n ? 1 $241 

p be free from Paſſion ira Mark of the ſublimeſt 
ich of Prudence, ſeeing thereby a Man puts him“ 
above all vulgar Impreſſions. * 
is the greateſt of Dominions to rule ones ſelf; 
the Triumph of Free- will, and gives a Conqueſt 

r than the Sword: For a Man to overcome 
elf, is a greater Victory than to conquer King- 


ie finding Alexander outragibuſſy paſſionate 
done that had offended him, ſaid, Tui that 16¹. 
then be a greater Conqueror than bhitherts thou baft 
1. how ( ſaid Alexander? ) In ſubduing and tri* 
ling over your” Paſſion (reply d thè Philoſbpherf 
ih is * moſt formidable Enemy. n 
{Paffion ſeize your Mind, and you cannot avoid 
tit be without Prejudice to any other; and that's 
teady way to prevent much Vexation, and to- 
0a high Reputation; 3 , 4 
lnother main Advantage to fruſtrate the Malice 
n Enemy, is Silence; It makes him*at Peace 
kin himſelf, and gives no Offence to other: 
ſte Gift of Silence doth not only, as Hippocy: 
W Phyfically obſerr'd, —_— * 'Thirft; 
In up againſt all manner of Slanders;: with the 
altancy of Herater and the Courage of Hercules, who” 
not at all concern d, at what others faid'or did. 
bas been held very honourable, and indeed it ĩt 
iſtian” Principle to give Reſpeck to an Enemy 
te deſerves;-for a Man that praiſes his Enemy for 
real Deſerts, fall himſetf obtain the möre Ho- 
Wt by it: And whenever he ſhalF correft or cent” 
bim, he will- be credited in what he faysy be” 
erst one will believe he dos ĩt on Differ: 
Br 3 
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and juſt Abhorrence to his Vices, and not in Pry 
r 1: 8 
He that is wont praiſe, and. ipaok the beſt thi 
of his Enemy, will gain this Good by it, that be 
always be efteem'd by 33 Men, and will be 
never to repine at the Proſperity or Succeſz of 
Friends or e a, but rather rejoice w 
they thrive and are happy. + e 
It is a Bravery of Spirit, and very Manly, in 
Differences with Men to ſhew our ſelves gener 
juſt, and Deteſters of all Falſhood; to moderate 
correct all baſe,. unworthy, and hurtful - Paflic 
that in all our Converſations we may be open-ht 
ed; and that we may not ſeek to hurt one anott 
or deceiye others in our Undertakings. 
I „pv Seaurns, a profeſs d Enemy to Domi 
who ſent a Servant of his bound to him, who off 
to betray to him his Maſter's Secrets. 
Enemies, if good for nothing elſe, may do u 
mirable Service, by attracting to themſelves our 
cious and pee vi ſn Qualities, which- may render 
lefs humourſome, and more candid and'ingenuout 
our Friends that are in a better and more happy vt 
than our ſelves TRE 6 
When: we enter the Liſt with our Enemies, let 
not contend out of Envy, but for true Glory, la en 
Empire, and juſt Gain. 2 43 
Let us not fo much debaſe our ſelves as to be ti 
Bled at any Advantages they enjoy, more than 
Bave, but rather be excited to eut-do them in bos 
Diligence, indefatigable Induſtry, prudent Cauti 
and exemplary Sobriety ; as Themiſtocles in Emulatic 
complain d, Tbe ViBory of Miltiades gain'd- at Ma 
thon would not ſuffer him to ſliep..0—— © © | 
If any thing further be to be confider'd for out 
vantage, Jet it be to render our ſelves better t 
our Enemies- by all virtuous Ways, in ee 


7 


f 


is faulty and vicious either in them, or in our elve 
Nor: will: it be any Iſparagement to us, if we! 
da d them in what they do excel. 8 


= for-happy is he that makes · another · Man's. Harm 


25 Human Prudence. dat 
Tis certain, neither Example nor Pre al 
in Matters of Religion) can be the abſolute Guidz 
' = truly wiſe Man: Therefore it muſt be à kno 
and practical Judgment of his own, that muſt di 
Him in the Buſineſs of the World, and in the Twill 
and Furnings of Fate; the other indeed maya 
him in Generals, but is altogether uncapable io. 
kim in Particular. s. 

Man's Life is like a State, cafual im the Faty 
for it's morally. impoſſible any Man ſhould leave 
Succeſſor Rules that are infallible z becauſe he ku 
not how- Times and Things may alter: For ce 
Wo as | take it, there was never any one Man t 


d to be a perfect Guide of Perfection. 
In ſome 238 may fall ſhort of thoſe that a 
Before us; in others, we may go beyond them. Th 
that are curious to take notice, may obſerve the 
dilous Bee gathers not all her Heney from the 
tue of one fingle Flower: The beſt fhe takes fre 
many; which being work'd together, makes tl 
ſerve for a delicate epaſt : And thus ſhould a U 
Mindo. ' 5 £5408 | | 
The Truth-is; that we may know Virtue the b 
tet, is to ſee that which is not ſo, that a Counterſi 
may-not-be put upon us for the real thing; And he 
carr this be better done than by obſerving all ſorts 
Conrverfation; without being prejudic'd-byany. / 
Conld we paſs the World without «meeting Vit 
then the Knowledge of Virtue alone would be ſul 
cent 5: but that's not poſſible, it being {o-frequet 
| whither can we go to avoid meeting it. 
Miſtake me not; I wifi no Man to know it 
Uſe or latrufion : Bat being — upe 
it, let him obſerve for his own- more ſafe Directiot 


„ Hos e 
If we light on good Company, lot it · be an Induc 
ment to us: to de. ſome further Good ; If on bad. 
was conſider their: Miſ carriage, and either can 
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e Faults we have, or fhun thoſe that they have. 
A Mariner can make any Wind ſerve his 05 ages 

te have Sea-room ; ſo a wiſe Man may take Ad- 
ange from any Company, to navigate him to 
tve's Haven. „ 
Frery good and wiſe Mamis a Leiger here from 
wen, and it behoves him to be circumſpect in 
uating the Blandiſhments-of thoſe that labour to 

lo him and his Intereſt. t. 
hk Ambaſſadors for Earthly-Ptinces will. not fail 
be ſedulousin gaining what is moſt⸗for their Ad- 
tage from all. Societies they happen im; ſo thoſe 
pare for a higher Empire, may gain fornerhing 
veficial from all that ſhall converſe withal, 
er for Prevention or Confirmation, either to 
othen themſelves, or confound their Oppoſites ;. 
ing thereby as wiſe Phyficians de, who make Poi- 
medicable for the Recovery of Health, that in 
own: Nature, without ſuch- Correction and due 
lification,. would be infallibly, deſtrut᷑tive to-our 


T. X. Of SzA80NABLE. REPREHENSLON' and 
| RkrROOr. N 
this Caſe Charity; (to our Friends eſpecially) 
bids us be very cantious; for to repr-bend — 
the hardeft and moſt neceflary Part of Friendſhip: 
if it be raſhly or unadviſedly done, tho? it be 
terwiſe.a Benefit ;.-yet an unwary Proceeding may 
that Benefit into Injury; and then it both ſirength ; 
4 the pwn: 4s * tho 3 i . 
ice may be aptly compar'd to Miry De 
t hich If cen, Fond Ell. and he ſtrives {I 
out without. effecting it, the ſtirring of him 
s him fink but the deeper. KJ; ö 
chen Reprehenſions are given, the ſafeſt Way it 
ire them ſeeretly in Seaſon, in Love, and not in 
Ar of popular. Convention: For many times. be- 


* 
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beg the Face of a Multitude, it makes 2 
rather take up an unjuſt Defence, than fall in 
Age 7 3-2 wand; 
Concealment of a Fault ſhews ſome Charity to 
Delinquent ;/ and when we tell him of it private 
it ſhews we wiſh he ſhould amend before it be! 
lickly known he is ſo : But this too ought to by 
Seaſon, taking a fit Opportunity to do it, when 
is in an even Temper, and his Mind calm and ſed; 
for it argues little Reaſon to reprove a Man w 
Drink or Paſſion has diforder'd him; becauſe Nat 
unloos d in a flying Speed cannot come off wit 
full a Stop: For, as one obſerves well, 
Luis Mairem niſt mentis inops, &c. 
Jes mad that dries a Mother's Eyes full Tide 
A her Sons Grave © There tis no-time to abide. 
Ava Boat is row'd with leſs Labour, having W 
and Tide to favour it; ſo a Word ſeafonably-pir 
like a Rudder, turns a Man eaſily about, and mill: 
him ſteer quite another Courſe. When Phil; kl 
of Macedon was carping among his Captives, Dema 
demanded of him, Why be would fvew bimſelf like Th 
| fites, ſeeing his Fortune had made bim like Agamemnt 
And this changed him to another Man. 
There are ſome Nicks in Time, which, whoſce 
finds, may . promiſe himſelf Succeſs. Kind Wo 
make rough Actions plaufible : The Bitternels 
Reprehenfion is ſweeten'd with the Pleafingnels 
Compulfion. To be plain, argues Honeſty z-but 
be pleaſing, argues much Diſcretion. Sores ate! 
to be handl'd with a rude Prefſure, but to be ſtros 
with a ſmooth Hand. 92 „ Chai: 9 
In all Reprehenſions ſo carry your felf a8 the U 
fender may ſee Affection without Arrogancy. 1 
avoid this, it was ordain'd among the Lace#emoni 
That every Tranſereſſor for his Puniſbment ſponli tony! 
er alter Singing, an Invective made againſt himſelf.- 
In Reprehenſione, every Man that reproves " 


/ 
WJ | 
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SECT. XI. Of Liyz and its InDIr IAI Ne. 
NU is more certain, than that all Men 
only covet to Eve, but to live Happy : T 
Way then to obtain their Deſires in the ſublim 
Degree, is, to know what Life is, the Value of 
1 how to order and regulate it; in ſquaring allo 
2 referring. them” to the preſent: atid futy 
ate. 5 ä | . 
Life is uncertain and variable; therefore Innoce 
and à good Conſcience will be your beſt Guard; 
Reſolution. to carry you through the ſeveral Chang 
of it. e 
The Greek Proverb to notifie the Brittleneſi : 
Inſtability of Human Life, ſays, Man is a Bubble. 
Lian tells us, All the World is a Storm, and Man 
| Jore their ſeverat Generations liks Bubbles, deſcending 


ve Pluvio: From God and the Dew of Heaver 
om 2 Tear and a Drop of Man; from Nature: 
Providence, &%. Therefore, for a Man to civil wi 
his preſent State, is 2 Reflection on the wiſe Diſpol 
«22 FR 
If the Offices of Life are not ſo- mzgnificent at 
giy as we could fancy, they exceed however wi 
we could. properly challenge; for what Preter 
— could »otbing have to inſiſt upon Articles? 
_ It's a very range Fatuity, that Man takes not 
much Thought to Ire innocently and inoffentive} 
as how to Iive long, when it lies in the Power 
Man to live N but tis altogether out oft 
Power to live long: It's the Bounty of Provideni 
that we live ;_ but of Virtue, that we live wel 
which is a greater Felicity than Life can be tous. 
He that lives long, does many time out- live! 
Hippineſs :- For as Evening Tempeſts are more 
nent, ſo they carry a blacker Terrour along 
m. It was Frien's Fate to out - live his Glory, 
foo Fey. fink in Flames: beſprinkling the Ruins of! 
with-his owa and his Childrens Blood | 


* 
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5). Uſe of Life, is to live well; and that isthe 
End for which this mortab Being was beſtow'd - 
an: For a virtuous Man lives not to the World, 
o bis own Conſcience. He is a Planet of the 
Magnitude, and ſteers a courſe contrary to the 


ge, who doats on Life, and covetsto crawt on the 
t Verge of Mortality makes himſelf ſervile and 
1: He will never venter at generous Propoſals, 
un any glorious Hazard for his Friends or Coun- 
when he ſhouldootherwiſe know it is not worth 
while to value Life above the Ends and Pur- 
yof Living. I commend' P when he was. 
naded not to embark in a Storm. Male xo more 
wt (ſaid he) my Voyage is: neceſſary, my Life is 


ie true Eſtimate of Being, is not to be taken from 
but Action. A Man, as he manages himſelf, 
die old at Thirty, and a Child at Fourſcore. To 
up the vital Flame as long as the Matters will 
b not always good Husbandry. It is much-bet- 
o cover: it with the Extinguiſher of Honour, 
to let it continue till it burns blue, and agonizes . 
kn the Socket, 1 
dere are ſome Opportunities of going out of the 
ud, which are very well worth ones while to- 
into-it for. The laſt Act of Life is fometimes 
the Number in-a Sum, nine times greater thaw 
de reſt: 'Fherefore, to flip the Market, when 
fairly offer'd, is gone Imprudence, eſpecially 
3 we mult part. with the Thing after- 
* tor leis. NS 
E that would live to die well, muſt every Day 
Life be knocking at the Gates of the Grave, 
then the Grave fall have no Power over him to 
lurt, * 
ite is but as a Play acted on the Stage of the 
id; and if a Man was to chuſe his Part, in Diſ- 
n, he would not take it for its Length, ag 
| f f | - © 
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the Pleaſantneſs. If we are prepar'd, the ſhorts 
Voyage is, the better it will be for us; it being 
more eligible to come in with a ſmooth Gale 
to be toſs'd at Sea, with a boiſterous Storm, and t 
thrown on Shore, when the Bark is wreck d. 2 
lius reprimanded thoſe who thought Death to 
Evil, in this manner; He e aw: 
Some, as a thing Injurious, Death do y: 
But of all Miſchief, tis the Remedy. ' 
Heraclitus had fo ſmall an Eſteem of Life, thi 
faid, It wat the ſame thing. to be dead and alive, of 
and awake. A young healthful and luſty, or an 
Man drooping and decrepit : For as a Potter 
form the Shape of an Animal out of his Clay, 
can as eafily deface it, repeating this backward 
forward as often as he pleaſeth ; fo Nature too 
ſhion'd our Grandfathers out of the fame Mate 
next our Fathers, then our ſelves, gradually deſc 
ing or flowing from one another; ſs that the 
- Cauſe that ſhew'd us the Light of the Sun carrie 
_ to the dark Shades in the Chambers of 
** "NAH L | He 


Be your Daye few or many, leave that to the 
fal of Providence ; but-be ſure it be your Care 6 
ntegrity be the Ballaſt of your Soul, and Virtue 1 


leading Card: You may be depriv'd of Life ag 
our Will, but not of your Virtue, which is the 
appineſs of Life. Therefore change not 2 
way of living for a Mine of Gold. 
Gold is uncertain « Virtue you poſſeſs, POLE” 
I ill your own, and never can be leſs. 
The Uncertainty of Life, and Neceſſity of 6) 
was what the Philoſophers ow'd their Conſtat 
Mind to. They concluded, that when there w 
Remedy but a Man muſt go, it was moſt eligibl 
go with a good Grace: And fince there was no 
fibility to make their Lives Eternal, they . 
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lit nothing to make their Names ſo, and ſecure 
ut from the Wreck that was capable of being 
4, which has left them famous on Record to 
rity, and made one in much Bravery, ſay at 
ying Hour, M4 F 


Come (with Impatience I expect thee) Deatb: 

And flop with thy obliging Hand my Breath. - 
To thee, 4 4 Phyſician, all veſort, - 
And we througB Tempeſts ſail into thy Port. p 


lerander s time the Indian Philoſophers were fa 
ſtartl'd at leaving an almoſt worn out Life, that 
ter ing their Funeral Piles, they laid themſelves 
„ nd there expir'd in Flames, without any 
ae Concern, © 1 
bſmeeten the Exit of Life, many have applied 
Remedies againſt the Fear of approaching 
b viz. The Honour of dying gallantly ; the 
x of being lamented when gone; the Defire of 
Np 2 Name behind them 5 the Certainty 
Deliverance from the preſent Life, and of de- 
ing no longer on a ſickly humourſome Fortune. 
this Caſe there is no ſuch Bravery as that ofa 
[Chriſtian, He that can fteadfaſtly and una- 
d look the other World in the Face, needs not 
any thing, that to others leſs ſteadfaſt and re- 
0, may carry the ghaſtly Aſpect of affrighting 
Vs. 
re well, and make Virtue your ſure Guide; and 
kath come ſooner os later, it matters not: It is 
nendly Hand that opens the Inlet to à certain 
neſs, and only puts an End to a doubtful and 
jd Pleaſure, i, Ix 
nlue not greatly whether my Life be long or 
The fewer my Days are in Number, the leſs 
U have of Troubles, and the ſooner hall I ar- 
at Happineſs, "=o F 
7 from nothing elſe, yet ſhall I eſcape 
the Hazard, Life would keep me in: If long, 
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Tet me not fail to lay it out in doing the more x 
and. then, tho" I ſtay for it a while, as Abftin 
fharpens Appetite, ſo Want and ExpeRation 
make my Joy the more welcome. ti 


That be.is mortal, let not Man complain, 
Sigce dying, be immortal Wealth may gain. 


To be over fond of Eife, is the higheſt Folly 
ginable, fince we know all the World was bot 
ie; and: therefore exceedingly to fear and be it 
tient when Life haſtens to a Period, is to mourn, 
be much concern'd, that we were not born An 
Socrates hearing his Son, whom he intirely loy'd, 
flain in Battle, ſaid no more, than that be knew 
_ was born, be mas born mortal, aud conſequently \ 
He that goes vff the Stage of Life in tendet 
has loft but little; becauſe he underſtood but 
and had not Capacities of great Pleaſures or 
Cares ; but this Favour he had, that' his Sou 
fer'd a leſs Impriſonment, aud her Load was t 
the ſooner of. that he might with leſſer Delay 
and converſe with Immortal Spirits. 
All the World is but a Priſon, if rightly conſid 
out of which every Day many are called to knoc 
their Chains of Mortality, and fall by the Sttoa 
Death, who is an inexorable Executioner. _ 
The Proſperity of the World is like a ſhort" 
ters Day; and we are lifted up init as an Arrow 
on high, where a ſhort Flight doth delight ut; 
when at the higheſt, we ſuddenly fall to the k 
and there we Rick, faſt bemir'd with Infamy 
fript of our Feathers, moulder into Duſt, an 
mingle among common Rubbiſh, ad Things 
ne er had been. PET ey 7 
When it was told Anexagoras, that the 4 
had ſentenc'd him to Death, he with an unconce 
Gallantry, reply'd,. 4nd fo has Nature deom'd ils 
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u affirming Life and Death to be all one, was 
ded, Why he did not then die, ſeeing there 
10 Difference? PV by, 2 he, becauſe they are 
And being further aſk'd, How a Man ſhould. 
this Life? Anſwer'd, A. if a Man. ſbould live long 
| quickly. For none are too little to die, nor 
too big to live. | 
'we conſider and weigh things aright, we find, 
made one Part of Man, 1. e. his Body, of Earth, 
< is the baſeſt Element, to teach im low and 
Conceits of himſelf ; but his Soul proceeded 


"WW the Boſom of God, to, teach him Goodneſs ; . ſo 
1 Wi! be look down, nothing is viler, if he caſt hie 
ip to Heaven, he is in a manner more excellent 


the Angels. The former Part is a Typ of 
„ the ſecond of Chrift, which giveth Life to 
twhich is dead in it ſelf, n 
you are to leave this Life, as we all know we 
| fooner or later; only let your Care be, to be 
by for it by the Preparation of living well; and 


Fears will fly Ne Shades before the riſin 

av of the Morning Sun; and inftead of an Evil, 

"Wil! poſſeſs you of the greateſt Good imaginable. 

1 Man fear Death, he Thall never the more 
dit; but in the mean while he makes Life miſe - 


Fannius, who kill'd himſelf for fear of Death, 
u certainly as "Portia, who ſwallow'd burning 
1 or 1 ript open his Belly. at Mica pur- 
to die. . | | 
odie, 3 and natural; and it may be 
urable : But to die poorly, and baſely, and fin- 


PL. 


p that is it alone, that can make a Man unfortu- 


Jo Man can be a Slave, but he that fears Pain, or 

to die: To ſuch a Man, nothing. but Chance, 
Faceable Times can ſecure bis Duty and Quiet. 
depends on Things without for his Felicity, and 
well; but during the Pleaſure of his Enemy; a 
, or Tyrant, or, it may be, a Dog 1 8 
. | 2 


ce 
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I I ſhall conclude this Section with Juvenal: 


Mbat boots the World's wild looſe Applauſe? M 
Frail perilous Honour add unto a Man? 
What length of Years, Weaith, or a rich fair Wife? 
Virtue alone can make a happy LiſmG. 
To a wiſe Man nought comes amiſs 5 but we 
Fortune adore, and make our Deity, _ 


8 
— — 


— — 


| SECT. XII. 07 Farsmoop and Tabrz 


Alſhood ſo. frequently walks in the Gar 
Truth, that it muſt be a very nice Judg 
that by outward Appearance can diſtinguiſh the 
from the other, in abundance of Particulars. 
It's obſervable, that many Men tell Stories ſo o 
though they know them at firſt to be falſe, th 
the End they are apt to credit it themſelyes 
lye ſo often, that at laſt they do not remember 
' be lye at all. 
| There are ſome, and thoſe not a few, that bel 
creating whole Scenes af their own, who canno 
late any thing clear and candidly, but either 
muſt augment or diminiſh ; falſifying the long Sci 
of Arithmetick, that by their Addition and Subſtr: 
on, they quite deſtroy the noble Rule of Fellowſl 
and, like Sampſon's Foxes with Fire- brands, 
leave a Flame in every Field they paſs through. 
Falſhood, like Salt, caſt in the Eyes of Ju 
hinders it from ſeeing Truth: It often creeps,e 
to the Bar and Tribunal, and there corrupts Flt 
ſo that it would be well to prevent this, if a fe 
Penalty were inflicted, where the Advocate dare 
injure Truth by obtruding Fal ſnood: For how 
any one come to impartial Juſtice, unleſs he be li 
ed through the dark Windings by.the ſhining Lu 
and Beams of Truth. : 55 
Peace and Juſtice never abide long in apy Reg 


/ 


where Truth is made our Exile, 


* 
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0 ivly a Liar, though he couch his Falſnood 


bat « 
fe? 


ſo plaufible, is but a DefeQive of the Preſent 


mly as an inconfiderate, but 28 a Perſon danger- 
to Converſation and Reputation: He is a Mon- 
in Nature, for his Tongue and his Heart are in- 
uous and diſagreeing. _ A SAL: 
ſis certain the Heart of that Man is much unpro- 
V that frequently bubbles up Falſhoods and fro- 
Vanities : For he that often lyes in Diſcourſe, 
he needs not do it, will be ſure not to refrain 
dene ver he needs : So, his Intereſt being only in- 
dto himſelf, all that is without him is not ſet by; 
[doubtleſs Humanity hath not a worſe Compani- 
than he who fingularly loves himſelf.  - 
Man muſt not promiſe himſelf to live long in 
xe, if he holds Converſation with a Perſon that is 
n to Falſhood : Nor can he ſuppoſe to live lon; 
leputation; for he can with no Aſſurance relat 
thing after, nor make a right Judgment of any 
ig he ſpeaks ; if he believes him, he will not fail 
e deceiv'd ; and if he does not believe him, he 
akes it as an Affront: The way therefore is, ei- 
x to pals by ſuch a Man, and not mind him, or 
k him a little obliquely in his own Way. 


0 oe telling Galba, He boug bt 2 in Sicily Five 
h. e; he to reprehend him for Lying, ſaid, That 
uff order, for there the Sailors us d them for Cable- 


3 
Lyar is the Ball of Contention that can ſet even 
Goddeſſes together at ſtrife. | 
\ Lyar taken in the right ſenſe is both Coward and 
tor, he fears the face of Man, and therefore ſneaks 
bind the littleneſs of a: Lye to hide himſelf. A 
tor he is, for God having placed him in his Sta- 
to defend the Truth, he baſely deſerts the For- 
tl, and flies to his Enemies Colours. He is like a 
ner, who pretending Gold, ftamps the King of 
aren's Image, Truth upon baſe Metal. 5 
an 


ge: For being once diſcover'd, he is look d upod, 


— 


- . and whatever this upheld as 2 Foundation, falle 


I | A Man addicted to Falſhood is e en for 
thing that is Great: He cannot be truſted in his 
voluntary Relations: He is like a falſe Dial that 
Realing inutes attempts to fhame the Sun 

peec 


h isthe Commerce of the World, and 
are the Cement of Society; there is nothing ve 
aſſuredly reſt upon but the Declarations and Prof 
ons that Men ſeriouſly and ſolemaly offer; 
any. of theſe fail, a Ligament of the World is be 


Truth on the other hand, is the well - men 
Man's Miſtriſe, whoſe beauty and comelineſe 
dates juſtiſie againſt all the furious tiltings of 
hood or Slander. It is the ſheltering Shield he fi 

bebind, and is ſecurely covered from the Wound 
„„ ee 
Truth, for it's excellency, may be properly ca 
a Deity, for that Eeichet is aſcribed 15 God iml 
being Truth who never meant to make the Ht 
and Tongue disjunctives:; yot becauſe Man is Va 

we ought to weigh with ſound Judgment what 
hear; for he hath a credulous Faith, that witt 
12 Conſideration believeth all that ut 

e ” © 0 | 

It is obſervable the Gudgeon, who nibble 
moſt Baits that are thrown in for him to ſwallov 
eaſily taken; ſofares.it with a Man that eaſily g 
credit co whatever he hears, without trying it by 
touch-{tone of Truth, for he is eafily drawn | 
ruin and diſgrace. + 6-468 

1 even in worldly bufineſs, is the n 
deſtiu tive Evil, for a Man may, as he ſees occafi 
hold Commerce with Men guilty of other Vice! 
there be truth in the Tongue; but that being ta 
away, he treads every Foot he ſets on ſinking k 
and Quick- Sands, inſtead of expected firm Grou 

A common Lyar hasa very unlucky Fate, and# 
deſtines him . not to be believed when at any time 


doth ſpeak truth. The Boy in the Fable of 
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4to the Hlusbandmen, that the Wolf was deyour- 
his Sheep, that when he came indeed they would 
_—_ him, but left his Flock to be devoured by 
Spoiler. | T'E5; 
1000 ht not to purchaſe any thing withthe poor- 
ve of Lye, nor excuſe: Faults by ſuch a ſlender 
roh; for Truth will more nobly acquire or bear it 
; nay, even in Death, it will ſtand by us as 2 


w Immortal, and going out of the World 'with 
la conduRs-us to the place where Falſhood dares 
a  hew its Face. iT n 0508 Han” 
eli de Philoſopher tells us, we ought to take Dio 


ie from others, as we chooſe ſome Fruits, not by - 
veſs but weight: And as the Poet ſays, . '_ 
| Believe not vaſbly harm ſrom thence that frown, 

Dear Procris Fate in ſad Example. ſhows. . W 


20 
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ECT. XIII. Of Thoughtfulneſs in Mizzzy, 
na have our Thoughts too much intent on our 
100 Miſery is but to encreaſe it; it is like addin 
16 to a Flame, that for want wheteon to fee 
d ſoon expire. *Tis certain- the unfortunate 


lee: Wiſdom is one of his greateſt Miſeries, unleſs 
los well able to conquer as diſcern, otherwile it 
bim but the blacker face of Mourning. 
by ennot be held prudent to have a deep inſight 


n_if4lamity ; it only-ſhews you that Miſchief which 
boliſh apprehend not, and ſoconſequently.helps 
o vexation, which you are at a loſs to temedy. 
ll Temporal Affairs it's one great N to 
ſee from Miſery, and in the next degree, it is a- 
{appinels'to be as little ſenſible of it as we 


ure is a glimmering of Comfart in but ſeeing the 
deo Mifery; and in the opinion of the Wile he 
we rudently, that when Sorrow preſents her ſelf, 


of er wear a Visor fairer than her naked Skin: 
| — C {t's 
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& . Human Prudence. Pan 
Ix's no ſmall help to a'Man to go through the Vall 
ok Miſery, without ſuffering the piercing Eyesof 

Spirit to ſee too far into the horrors of his appre; 
mg Troubles, © _ - 

Borrow is e it to can ker 

Minds through too much Intenſneſs; and we do 
winter our Eyes with ſtormy Tears, by ſuffet 
them, with Heraclitus, to flow even upon every 
occaſion. it<} $12 THT TOMS” 4117; © BON 2 
« * Son-took the beſt way in comforting: his Boſe 
Friend, when carrying "Ora to a high Tower 
over - looked the ſtately building of the City, he 
him, But think how many Diſcontents and Troubles 1 
had been in thoſe Fabricks ſinte they <veve reared,” and 
many more there were likely to be; adding, If be le 
mourn for bis qwn Calamities, and neglected ſo man 
others, it avere hardneſs and injuſtice 5 but if be under 
to mourm for the World's Calamities, he could. hardly 
ſeeing they were endleſs. „„ 
Ihe beſt way then fora Man is to ſmooth hisBi 
| as well as he can, and let the World's phrent 
Spleen fret, becauſe he ſmiles in Woes, and þ 
Spirit of Gallantry to carry him above the lere 
Vexation.' | eil HOO 
Sorrow may be aptly oy gh toa Grave whe 
many Bodies are buried; the deeper you dig in 
the more ſtench and horror ſalutes your Noſtrils 


Free. | | , 
.C In this Caſe, Conſideration, which is a Man's\ 
ry, becomes his Puniſhment ; and the beams 0 
Wiſdom light him but to ſee thoſe Angui ſnlet, . 
the darkneſs of his Mind cover. 
Miſeries are in no wiſe to be entertained with 
and Complements, but rather flighted, and to 
much repulſed as may be: Obſerve them only 
the caſt of an Eye, and ſalute them with the p 
of a hand. . ee 
Never ſearch a Wound too deep, leaſt in too! 
a probing you make a new one. It has been the 


of ſome Antients, That *tis better to he Fortunate 
„ Wiſe; and they conclude from thence, that 
cever is Fortuna te ſhall be thought to be Wile ; 
; vulgar Eyes judge rather by the Event than the 
ation of the thing; and he that is unfortunate, 
wh wiſe, ſhall not fail of many that will ſup- 
chic fooli ſn. \ 181 / 6 33160 #4 3 "IE T; Uis 
| is good however, for a Man to look ſo far into 
lſery, as to cure the preſent, ind prevent the fu- 
| f he can; and'this indeed is the wiſe Man's ad- 
ntage, as he ſees more Miſchiefs, ſo he can curb 
re Paſſions ;- and by this means has a prudence to 
dure his Misfortunes with the leſs complaining. 
Letall then be thus prudent, not to fearch further 
to Miſery than neceſſitꝝy requires, nor endear Cares 
th. Thoughtefulneſs. There is no wiſe Pilot that 
il enter a tempeſtuous Sea when he may avoid it, 
ſhoot a dangerous Gulf, when there is another 
yy to paſs ſecurely. © TOY 
Caſting Mifery behind you, is the beſt way to loſe 
Thoug htfulneſs, like Bird- lime, makes it but ſtick 
e cloſer to you: Forgetfulneſs then is the ſurer 
yy to ſhake it from you. 91h þ N 
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S ECT. XIV. Of Bearing Loss ks. 

Any Men are over -· concerned, and oftem times 
1 mainly dejected for the loſs of Temporal 
gs, when oy are regardleſs of the hazard they 
in loſing thoſe more tranſcendently valuable. 
Ve ought to conſider an this account, that what - 
er we poſſeſs in this Life is but lent us; and if it 
alled back before we have a willingneſs to part 
ld it, we ſhould nevertheleſs ſo frame our Minds 
m evenneſs of Temper as not to be diſquieted. 

lf we ſcan things rightly, we have no reaſon at all 


be ſad for the worldly Goods that we loſe; for 
is it we can loſe; that we can properly call 
i: Riches, we are r themſe * 

2 and 
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52 Human Prudence. Pan. 
and if ſo, no wonder that they often fly from un u 
1 „5 


1 


withſtanding our beſt precautionmn . 
In the rectitude of Reaſon no Man can be aid; 
AlLoſe at all; for if one lent me a Jewel to wearfo 
time, can it be ſaid it is mine, becauſe I uſe it? 
when it ĩs required again, ſhalll ſay I have loft 
no ſure, for it is but juſtly returned to the proj 
Owner. 0 eee 6363 eee 
It would be Injuſtice in us (though we are ple 
with the borrowed things of this Life) when t 
Diſpoſer of all things calls for them out of our han 
to be grieved or angry at it, ſeeing he takes nothi 
from us but what is his own ; for he pleads an un 
Title againſt Heaven, that repines at what the G 
of Heaven re-aflumes., 0 + 
It would be well; if we conſider, chat what -e 
we have, might have been gi ven to another, beſt 
we ever enjoyed any part of it, had Providence 
pleaſed; for let Men vainly pretend what Title th 
will, yet for all that we are aſſured, The Earth i 
Lord's, and the Fulneſs thereof; and when they and thi 
Generations fail, it ſhall remain to others, that 
ther they nor their Children know... 
Is it not unreaſonable in Man, if Providence affo 
them all their Life long, not only Food but Featti 
not for uſe, but ornament ; not for neceſſity, | 
pleaſure, if at laſt it ſhould be withdraws, t 
thereupon they grow peeviſh and melancholy, 
is all one, as it they ſhould grow paſſionate witt 
Man who has allowed them the benefit of a Light 
2 dark Night the greateſt part of the way gra#, 
cauſe he will not conduct him quite to his Door. 
_ + He that hath abundance rides, as if it may bei 
through the World on Horſeback eafily, but perba 
not ſo ſafely, as he that wants his Plenty, and dc 
but walk on Foot; for he, beſides his own frailty 
ſubject to the dangers of thoſe Stumblings his bea 
makes, when he in a lower Fortune paſſes throul 


the various adventures of Life, and not being ſpurt 


7 


Wt. 14. Of tearing Loſſes 33 
'ni pricking Penury, may take his cafe in travelling 
he pleaſes. © l 
la Loſſes it is prudence in us to have 2 double pro- 
4, firſt to conſider what our Loſs is; and ſecend- 
what we have yet remaining in our Poſſeſſion ; 
| ſo, peradventures.ipt#he Loſs a Benefit may be 
ind, and we may be rid with it of a troubleſome 
ger or ſnare. 11 9 3 | 
Poe loſe Wealth, we may do well to confider; 
re was a time perhaps when we were not poſſeſſed 
it ; and then examine our ſelves, if we lived not 
| without it; if we did, what cauſe have we to 
plain, ſeeing. we were not bettered by it? ſor to 
e compitently is as tuch as a Man ſhould reaſo- 
bly defire z and why may not we do ſo ſtill, foralb 
tis befallen u. f . 
hat a Man now loſes, no doubt ſome other might 
before; what wonder is it if a Bird having Wings 
u fly, and as little a wonder tis to ſee-Riches e- 
pe out of out hands; fince; they are voluble; let us 
{fort our ſelves then in this, that we found them 
ere another loſt them, and now we have loſt them, 
pther-has found then. ont £1 rice 
la moſt things of this nature it is the Opinion of 
Loſs more than the Loſs that vexes. g 
even our main ſupport were gone, weſhould ra- 
xr wonder, that in ſo many Storms it rode ſo long 
eo uncertain a Cable as fickle Fortune to hol 
uu chan that at laſt ſhould break and fail us. 
t was a worthy Anſwer, that Who, who had heen- 
ted by the War, gave Demetrius, who aſked him; 
o be could bear ſo vaſt "a deſolation, and utter loſs of 
? J, ſaid he, have loft nothing, the Goods that <were- 
wy mine I fill enjoy, and thoſe are my Virtne, Pru- 
% and Fuſtice; tbeſe are flill with me, and are mat- 
permanent and immost a; as for the other; they ayers 
* and therefore it 'is not a wonder that they fpould- 


* 


[here is another Comfort yot to bear up our Spi- 
| * 


haare, yet a Man has hope left till, and God g 


54 Human Prudence. Pitt 
rits againſt Loſſes, and that is to take care of what 
left ; for he that miſcarries once, will, if he be at 
wiſe, husband that the better. 
If a Dye of Fortune has 'thrown us ah unlut 
Chance, it is prudent to endeavour to be mot 
in our play; that which we have, | ſhould be my 
more precious to us, by the want of what is loſt; 
we have loſt little, it becomes us to be'thankfult 
our Misfortune was no greater, ſeeing that the 
mainder was as ſubject to take Wing as that which 
gone alread x. 73.002 32344 en, 
A Soldier that has a ſlight Wound in Batiſe, 
certainly more cauſe to rejoyce that he was wound 
no worſe, than that he ſhould be prieved that be 

burt t M r 100 omg” par 
Now, ſhould we admit the Loſs was all that 


* 


vidence to truſt to, which, as in the caſe of Fobjm 
raiſe him to a far greater Fortune; and certainly 
is as poſſible he — 1 — things that a 
8 not greater, a6 e gained them before he 
them. USTS6 , WES das „ten: noir nee 

- Theſe Confiderations will lead a Man to a nen 

gazine, where he cannot deny but he may * 
with Advantage. God will till govern, and ſuch 
reſt on him he will be a Friend at need, that h 
all to beſtow on him at Pleaſure? - © 


* * . 
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SECT: XV. Of PTZASURR, its Ustiand EN 
Leafure is a very defirable thing, and is very 
greeable to Human Life, when it is ud 2 

roperly is deſign'd and bounded with Moderatic 
but laviſh'd to Exceſs 3 as Demoſthenes well lays 

Lait, It makes Man buy Repentance, at too Aeav a Rats. 

Honeſt Recreation is the principal Intent of 
ture, and the ſole Object of Inctination 3” for ere 

thing that is good, is defirable ; and why is it {0,8 

becauſe-it afford: 2 Satisfaftion to him that has? 


o 


— 


bt, 15. ¶ Pleaſure. 55 
the only Reaſon why Being is preferrable to not 
lings, is, becauſe of the agreeable Perceptions we 
ne in the firſt, which are impoſſible in the latter. 

If Pleaſure: be innacently taken, as Providence firſt 
lind it, for Uſe; and if we accept it as it was 
provided for us, we take it without a Sting; 
when in the Meaſure or the Manner, we exceed, 
pollute the pure Stream, or elſe, like Beaſts over- 
ated, we, by drinking too large Draughts, deſtroy 
r ſelves if we bring it not up again. | 
Tis honeſt Pleaſure which is the laſt and fartheſt 
ing of every prudent and reaſonable Action. 
yon this ſcare the Ruſtick toils, the Soldier fights, 
d all Hazards and Difficulties of Life are under- 
ken, and the more patiently born. Wealth, and 
onour, and Power, -as lofty. as they ſeem, are but 
iniſterial to Satisfaction: They are ſuppos'd to 
imiſh a Man's Perſon, and fix him in a. Place of 
drantage : They feed his Appetite, and execute 
lis Will, and make him valuable in his own Eſteem, - 
id that of his Neighbours. 9191 "0 
'Tis Pleaſure that reconciles us to Pain; for who 
ould ſubmit to the Nauſeouſneſs of a Medicine, or 
de Torture of a Surgeon, were it not for the ſatis- 
ketion of recovering our Health, or preſerving our 


imbs. Fn | 

To diſpute the Goodneſs of Pleaſure as God de- 
in d, is to deny Experiment, and contradict Sen- 
Rtion ; which is the higheſt Evidence a Man can 
have of Things of this World; nay, even a good 


ty take Pleaſure in the other World; and, though 
Iow remote from him, the Thoughts of enjoying it 
due time, makes him bear up againſt all Difficul- 
Moderate Pleaſure is like bathing in a clear Foun- 
un to take off the Parching of the Summers Sun; 
ut he who plunges himſslf in Excefs, is like one 
lat wallows in 4 Puddle to engage himſelf in an 
8 after- 


ſan is content with hard Uſage at preſent, that he 


Mind and that of the Body; and of theſe, the fi 
Mind more ' exalted Pleaſures are at Command: 


begg'd for: But rational Pleaſures have-a better 


| 
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OG that he may pet his Filth and Det 


ment remov d. | vx 
He that buys his Satisfaction at the Expence WW; 
Duty and Diſcretion, is ſure to over-purchaſ, it. 
When Virtue is ſacrific'd to Appetite, Repentt 
muſt follow; and that is an uneaſie Paſſion; © All i 
warrantable Delights have an ill Farewel, and deft 
thoſe that are good in their own Nature. 
The main Reaſon, why we have Reſtraints cl 
upon us to hinder a too eager Purſuit of Pleaſure; 
becauſe an unbounded Liberty wou'd undo us: 
if we examine even Religion, we ſhall find'yeryſy 
Actions forbidden but ſuch as are naturally pech 
cial to Health, to Reaſon, and Society, «direQing 
fo to enjoy the preſent Good; that we may rememt 
to give Account to God for the Uſe of them. 


he general Diviſion of Pleaſure is into that oft 


is preferrable, becauſe from the Satisfaction of 


when Man thinks of a handſome Perfomance, or 
Notion that pleaſes him, at his Leiſure ; this Ente 
tainment is ready with little Warning or -Expence. 
A ſhort Recollection this Way brings it on t 
Stage, and brightens the [4ea, and makes it ſhine 
fair as when it was firft ſtampt upon the Memory 
when as corporeal Pleaſures are comparatively ign 
ble, becauſe they ſeem founded on Want and Impe 
fection; ſo that there muſt be ſomething of Une: 
neſs to introduce to make them welcome. 

The Senſes are fome of them ſo mean, they icat 

.reliſh any thing but what is low and forc'd'to 1 


ginal ; they ſpring from Noble Speculations or 
nerous Actions, from Enlargements of Knowledge 
Inſtances of Virtue ; or from ſomething that argu 
Worth and Greatneſs in Improvement; and this 
the Soul of Pleaſure chicfly to be choſen.” - 
To be pleas d with Gaudineſs in Habit, with Gim; 


a 


. 15- Of Phaſure. _ N 


| falſe Ornament in Diſcourſe, with Antick Mo- 
bn and Poſtares,' is a Sign that the Inclinations are 
ling, and the füdgweße vulgar and unpoliſh'd : 
to be gain'd b every little pretending Entertain- 
it, does but ſhew 'our Meanneſs, which by all 
ble Ways we muſt endeavour to ſhun and avoid. 
The End of Pleaſure rightly confidered' is to fup- 
x the Offices of Life, to relieve the Fatigues of 
ineſs, to reward 2 regular ACtien,..and encourage 
+ Continbance of ir. 
Whenever we enter upon Pleaſure, we ſhall do 
udently before we proceed, to examine the Sequel. 
that be elear, the preſent Enjoyment will be Eaſe 
Content; but to ruſk ãnconſiderately on, it muſt 
aſequently end in Sadneſs ; and that ſutes not with 
te Prudence we ought to be indu'd withal. 

Tis Folly of a bigger Bulk than ordinary, that 
kes a Man oyer-rate his Pleaſure, and undervalue 
Vexation. He is little better than a Beaſt, that 
be catch'd in a Snare by his Appetite. = 
Let us rather be content to want-that willingly, 
kat we cannot enjoy without a future Diſtaſte: And 
tevery one take heed not to make bold with the 
Ine Eftabliſhment, nor riot in the Liberalities of 
mm itt ere Es | ; 
All Exceſs and Miſapplications ate Ulurpations of 
aſure, and muft expect an After · Reckoning. & 
an will be ſure to pay for them in Repentance or 
mething worſe, 4. erg Nr 


4 
, 
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SECT. XVI. Of VIX TvR that may be taught. 
[ Irtue is that which, cultivates the Soul of Man 
. 20d is the precious Balm that-perfumes the 
pu ions of his Life ; and therefore in à Soil where 
Aer naturally found ro ſpring ap ſportaneouſly,.. 
Wit Care ought to be taken in the planting it. | 
len indeed fondly deliberate and diſpute variouſ-- 
2 Pacerning Virtue, whether Prudence and Juſtices. 
ET and 
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| and to order a Man's Life axight, may be taugh 
They may as well diſpute in anather Senſe, how A 
_ tiflcers, being once unſkill'd in their Arts, were en 
capable to acquire ſuch Knowledge as daily Expe 
ence hes us they have attain'd to, 
If Arts and Myſteries then can be brought to ſyc 
Perfection, that Men had naturally been ignorante 
had not they learn'd them; he muſt be weak, . 
concludes the Skill of ordering ones Life well (| 
the ſake of which are all the reſt) is not tobe taigh 
but to proceed of its own accord without: Real 
and without Art: For by this Way they foal; 
labour to make it a Thing that does not exiſt; | 
cauſe, if by its being learn'd it is produc'd, he tt 
goes about to hinder its being ſo, deſtroys it. 
Diogenes was fo far from their Opinion that oppo 
the teaching of Virtue, that ſeeing a young Man ut 
mannerly, and voracious at his Meals, he paſe d hit 
by, but gave his Tutour a ſound Box on the Ear, 
cauſe, being under his Charge, he had not more vi 
tuouſly educated him. „ 
Wo' daily fee a plain Demonſtration of the Effec 
of Virtues in Children who are virtuouſly and relig 
oufly educated: They as far exceed others that al 
looſely left at their Liberty, in their modeſt : 
comely Bebavionr; as a grave Divine does 2 boi 
rous Clown; though doubtleſs the other Childrens 
Nature (at [eaſt ſome of them) if that wou'd bal 
done it, might have had their Lot to have been Wl; 
virtuous as thoſe, who have been taught to tread WW; 
na aig if bs wn ne 
en one aſk'd Arifippus, WAS euery WHERE 5 \ 
convince him. be reply, H. T Any We 
of Matermen, that I very often employ, if L emp {1 
So it may be ſaid, that the Salary given to a Luts 


* 


or Schoolmaſter,. is thrown away and loſt, if no 
are the better for their Diſcipline and laftru&ot 
tho doubtleſs they are in great abundanceif they 


Ther 


et, 17. y Virtue. 59 
There is a forming of Manners as well as of Shapes 
Body. The Lacedemonian, when he was: aſk d. 
What good be did to.thoſt be'infliruted? Anſwer'd, I male 
ld and honeſt things pleaſantto Children, 1 7 0 
He that denies Virtue may be taught, ſhews him- 
Lf has little, but groundleſs Opinion and Conceit- 
Ineſs ; and will prove as inſigniſicant as the Philo- - 
bpher did to Hannibal; who being un actis'd in 
ms himſelt, would needs be ſnewiog his Parts in 
d * Lecture of warlike Diſcipline to the great · 
| and moſt experienc'd Captain on Earth. 
He that fays the Art of Phyfick may be proper 
bra Tumour or a Boil; and not for a Pleuriſie, or 
feaver, or any other dangerous Diſtempers; what 
ifers be from him that allows Schools and Diſci- 
line are 2 for little things, but not ſor tho 
ching of Virtue, which is the main and moſt ſub- 
= thing they aim at??? | _ 
'he Sc te 


mam, as Kevodotus tells us, put out the 
Hes of their Servants for na leſs. and trivial a Mat- 
er than that they ſhould be more tractable in order- 
ng their Milk: And if this was accounted fooliſh + 
nd barbarous, how much more muſt he be account- 
d ſo, who putting in Reaſon, as an Eye, to ferve- . 
ly infefiour-and miniftring Arts, and takes it a 
tom Virtues as altogether unſerviceable. 
It is held as a fingular Wiſdom in-the Lacedemoni- 
un that they took great Care to inftil into their 
louth the Principles of Virtue and good Manners; . 
Y an early and ſober Education ; that fo by- the 
onſtant Succeſſton of prudent and valiant Men, they: - 
night the better provide for the Honour and Secu- 
ty of their State, and lay in the Minds of every 
me 2 ſolid Foundation of Goodneſs; as kove,. Pru-+ 
ence, Friendſhip, Knowledge, Temperance, Fran- 
Ne, Courage, and Reſolution; and to learn this, 
ey were plac'd with grave Men. 
When Ipbicrates, the General was ask'd by Callias, -- 


ather. he was an Archer, Targetier,. a: Trooper, 
on-r 
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or a Soldier? he diſcreetly anſwer d, 1 am none of the 
but one that commandeth them z thereby fignifyi 
had more Skill than any of them, we day bb 
governall of then. 
Would it not be 2 ridiculous to ſay Shoatin 
Horſemanſhip, and the like, might inflegd! be tauph 
but the Skill of Commanding and Leading an Mu e. 
came as it chanc'd, one knew not how ? 80 mu 
more ridiculous would he be, who ſhou'd ſay, Fj 
dence * cannot be taught, nor Virtue! ipculca 
into the Mind without which all the other Arts 
uſeleſs and unprofitable, foraſmuch as theſe are ti 
8 Powers, ranking all in due Place and 


When a Fortune- teller in Athens propos d 10 f 
the Senators their Fortunes by Phyfiognomy, he pri 
nounc'd Socrates, who was of a ſowre Countenar 
to be a wicked, treacherous and unfaithful Perſon 
And he appearing in all his Actions the contrary 
ſome laugh d at the Miſtake; but Socrates took the 
up ſhort, replying, By Nature I might have been 
theſe, had not Philoſophy new moulded me and guided met 
the Ways of Virtue, to prevent all ſuch Evils, -, © 
We find it apparent, that evil Diſcourſe often cor 
rupts Mens Manners, and as it were inſeafidly draw o 
them aſide to put what they have heard ip Practice 
when good Diſcourſe puts wicked Men to the Bluſh 
and frequently ſhames them from their Views: doe 
therefore a Man's Mind is not ſo much ſway d byth 
Dictates of Nature, as by the more powerful Impreſ 
fions of Reaſon. and Argument. 51 1141.6 1h 
To learn Virtue then, the ready Way is, to follo! 
the-ſound Advice of thoſe that are virtuous, and thet 


| ” 


we can never ſtumble on. Vice. 5 
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Wt. '7- Of Courteſie- 611 
rer. xen. Of Covers and Re 
Rinne ss. 
Ourteſie is that which ſets 2 Man above his 
Equals, and gains him Love and Friendſhip. 
ſüfles Malice and enfeebles Envy, that it has not 
rength to throw the intended Darts of Revenge to 
him. 4 g R's "i 
He that is courteous and beneficial is very.power- 
|; for he 22 on a Nan, ging him from hate, 
| in one and the ſame Act; by doing good, mak: 
im a Vaſſal, and nts King. g Se 
Courteſiè on a Diſpoſition that hath worth, makes 
ar, and takes the Mind Priſoner ; and, till the 
unſom be paid by the like Return, tis kept in Fet- 
u, and conftrain'd to love, to be ready, and to 
re as the Victor ſhall deſire r. 
He that bath. fully:acquitted himſelf of a Benefit, 


term'd to be freed. out of Priſon, or a Man clear'd 
m all Incumbeances, ... /,, 
Courtefies to noble Minds are the ſtrongeſt and 
poſt extream Extortions that may be found. 
Favours thus imparted. by a courteous Hand, are 
t ſo much Gifts as Purchaſes, that buy the Receiv- 
rout of his own-Liberty. 0 
Violence and: Compuliign are net half ſo danger- 
u as Courtefies and Benefits; for they openly ' 
1 us, and give time to prep re for our De 274 
vlle&t our Force, and re- fortiſie, nay, often befrien 

and raiſe our Courage higher than their higheſt 
Irnds, when. Courtefie undermines us by obliging 
iratagemsz and if we ate Enemies, compels us to 
ay down: our. Weapons, and take up thoſe of 
ve. . e mp 
Alexander in this manner _proy'd himſelf a more able 

iyfician; for.Calumny by his Bounty, than all the 

3 Philoſophers by their grave Preſeripti- 
Courteſis makes an Enemy Subject, and a 1925 

e 


viral 


„ 
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jeck a Son; and a Crown is ſafer kept by Bet 
than Aras inaſmuch as the golden Sword cad re 
and command farther than that of the ſharpeſt Ste 
And when Clamour is at the higheſt, it wil qui 
flence the barking Tongue. 
There is nothing ſo much contributes to the Gre 
neſs and Tranqui ale a Prince, as by his Bou 
ang Courtefie to. make himſelf Friends at bis P 
ure, XX; N 
By this means a Prince is found W j] 
the Royal Merchant: For by putting 90 Condit 
in his Bargain, he is dealt with the fame way, and 
for a petty Benefit, he often gets an ineftimal 
Friend to ſerve him at his Need” 1 
Benefits that bind u — our Bodies, carry our Mi 
2 with them infal ibly to be at the Devotion 
e Giver, WB” 4. 
_A Man of a generous _ had nol take care i 
deed how he hastoo 2 fo avours of Couttefie heth 
on. him ; becauſe it will make him reſtleſs, was 
finds ſome way of Requital. 

If a wiſe Man ever affects Injuſtice (which ien 

his Provident he can take no better way to afltgn i 
than in doing Courteſtes and receivi Me no Retalfatrc 

What a glorious Height muſt a Man 3 who N 
(though in an inferiout Degree) Omni potener, c 
bind all to himſelf, and yet be ty'd to none: B. 
ined 3 it is for the Divine Power to NIN wit 
out a Rival. 

It was Heroical in 4txander Severus the 
to chide thoſe he had done nothing for, for not pat 
ing him in mind of it; .demanding of them, 1} the 
fill thought it fit to diſparage him, by ſuff*ving him io an 
tinue in their Debt; or that they ſhould baus. Cavfe of 
PP: of ani Fo was gene? Hip 

t is no [mall (but even a cranſcendent) 
to be able to do Good to all. pin 

It iscertainly a very great Unhappinels to avexi 
wholly to depend.on-others.Courtefies, an 
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. 17. Oy Conreefie. 63 
next to ĩt is to receĩve their Bounties beyond a 
er of Requital., May Favours beap'd on a Man 
Courtefie, are as Grain caſt into a fertil Soi 
ch renders.it ſteril by being com pe ll d to yield 
jean Increaſe. * 

Gifts are the greateſt . Viuty, becauſe. 2 two-fold 
ribution (where they are reely and generouſly 
en) is an urg d Effect that a noble NE Prompts 
EW. 

the generous-minded Man rightly wei it in 
Balance f a bh le Temper, 13 de 
|, he pays tot fo much for any hin, Fr he does 
etributi for what is given iw. | 

| would be no inconfiderable Trouble to me to 
ve Favours or Courtefies. Iam not capable of 
fituting ; but if it ſo unha pity fall out, to ſupply 
Defect and ror th hame of Indigency, 
nuſt and will ever kavk a ready Mind to do ity 
ugh my Hands be ſhort. 0 

A I think there are many Men will not have zn 
Favours the oy oy may have, but decline them as much 
Civility will permit; ſo I am prompted to iwa⸗ | 
he few can retaliate all the do receive, 

Certain it is, there are non in greater or leſſer De- 
ke, but at ſome time or other muſt be beholding 
the Courtefies of others, and receive Benefits from 
ch other, ſince God has made none fo abſolste, 
v depend upon himſelf, but to require affiſtanee. 
The whole ately Fabrick of the Univerſe, fo ex- 
tllently adorned 4 we behold it in it's Magnificence, 
0 more (and ſo we ſhall find, if we ſeriouſly re- 
d on it) than a frame of united Parts, all the 
ones are gradually cemented, and there is not one 

ut ſubſifts; alone 6 it ſelf, without the help. ane; 
1 af another. 

Mutual àffüſtance is the Life of Human Societ 
ud ou doing good Offices one for another, 1. 
l evident 6 at Charity, the great eſtablifher 


Nrtuous A ons. l ö che ing to leave us. 
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he preſence. of Dixinity, where all our Raritees 
heaped, and ſtrew'd around us. I 
What have we good and valuable, but what muſt 
xoperly aſcribed to the produce of Peace? The 
wovement of Friends, the 1 of Arts, 
ſweetneſs of Nature's Delicactes, the flouriſhin 
Fruits and Flowers, the welfare of States an 
gdoms, and even all thoſe pleaſing Contentments 
tftream themſel ves out of all Heroick Virtues, are 
ry one brought in and enthroned by Peace. 
hough the Dram and Trumpet found Aſtoni ſh- 
vt and Terror in War, yet they are ſoften'd, and 
r harſhneſe taken off by the ſweetneſs.of Peace, 
[their ſounds are changed. into Mirthand Jollitry. 
Man knows not what he parts withal, When he 
only ſhakes Peace from his Arme; fot if it be 
ay valued, there ought to be no care er jindul- 
ce hongen too much to nurſe and cheriſh it; for 
th it he buys off all che. open farce and fly defigns 
Malice, and entitles himſelf to all the Good that 
t was intended for him; for to him that bat no 
„ the whole 1 of the World ſtands open. 
Peace makes the World a Paradiſe; whilſt on the 
ter hand Contention and Strife, like Sin, turn all 
pleaſant places to Wilderneſſes, and make Man's 
werſation, that ſhould be peaceable, mild Futte, 
leiſie, to be amongſt ravenous Beaſts of Prey. 
In the turbulency of War, the Earth brin ths 
Fruit; but under the calmneſs of Peace, Culture 
all her rich Store, and cauſes her to diſtribute 
Bounties with a liberal hand, ſcattering her weal - 
Prizes in the way of the Induſtrious, and feed- 
the indigent with e N 
eace well underſtood, is a Bleſſing that cannot 
too much valued: Thoſe that continually keep 
kcred and inviolable, have a Bird of Patadiſe in 
ir Baſom, Euripides was ſo great an admirer of 
ace, that he names it as it were witk Rapture, 
tle Lines may be thus Eogliſhed, au t Hale, 
i ; e 
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Hale, lovely Peace, thou ſpring of Wealth, _ 
Heaven's faireſt Iſſue, this World's bealth * 

O] how my Soul does court thy gh, 

. - More precious than the n N K 
Let never blacker day appear, nam 
But ſbine and — 992 
i Let ſhouts of Foy to'thee reſound, 
Whilft Songs and Dances wall the a” 
At Feafts of Friends with Garlands crown 4 


Peace, even upon Earth, is the Emblem of K 
** where all is Peace, Joy and Love ; ben 
Angel 1 N 'd Bleffing to Mankind, it rap 
the Ais ct of Peace and Goodwill, &c. which i 8 
Wan exaltation of Felicity in this lower Woo 


' In Peace and Foy then let us triumph , 

And with ſuch Mirth we ſnarling Diſcord bil, 0 4 
Fp happy are they where all Wars do ceaſe, 
v3 O d with the Bleſſings of a laſting Peace! 


0 conclude this Section, Peace is the ſweet 
poſe of Body and Mind; he that poſſeſſes it is 
in himſelf; Yori it; ifford? more true Content and 
tisfation than the Mines of India; none can be 
happy with it, nor can any properly be faid to 
ny happy without it. _ 

Let us 1 ſtudy to live peaceably with all M 
and then we may be ſaid truly t to live, the Life 
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Ifts, 2 with an honeſt Intention, are! 
the Magnet to the Needle; they draw the 
fections of thoſe that receive the Benefits, to the 
vice of the Donor; for a liberal Bounty carries Wi 
it ſuch 2 prevalence, that it ever makes Love 
Gratitude grow in the Heart, and bloſſom in t 
Tongue of honeſt-minded Men. 


47 


in 19. RIES Of Gifts. . 67 
ſhe Ancients ſo well reſented it, that they com- 
!d 2 Man who received Favours without any 
im of Gratitude, to a Horſe that received Pro- 
wer at his Maſter's hand, and then galloped a- 
ſor fear of doing ſervice for ie. 
lertainly there is à greater force in Gifts than 
monly Men imagine there is, for ' they conquer 
i the wiſe and the fooliſh, if they be well timed, 
| ſuited to the ſeverat Humours of Men. It was 
lof Philip, King of 

hon ſubdued all Greece. 
We find in our Days, that 


4 Gift, foe the molt ate proſpers where gern 
| turns; 


r 
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turns; it blunts the ſharp-pointed Sword, and b . 
the brazen Wall. 


A Liberal Gift makes room for a Man almoſt 
where; it throws open well barred Doors... J» 
rl in a golden Shower, ſoon, enter d e. 
Achriſan Brazen. Tower, and brought the, beaut; 
Daze to. his with'd Enjoyment ; tis the 4b/alm 
ſteals away the-Hearts of the People: Before Far 
receiv'd they only ſeem to ſpeak Affection and | 
gard, but afierwards Gratitude and. Acknowle 
ment. 


It is not prudent to be conſtant i in Gifts at fer 

0 13 do 170 ally po 26 in * things, ſoe 
this, keys = into 2 La 

will dim he,va 15 res · wi i ee 

that it 5 8 (olperinlly, OT eſteem 

the, vi ar) as an obliged. Sacrifice. 

It is when we give, 35 to do it as it may i 
be wanting, to new either Love, ReſpeR, or gta 
ful 2 ment of ſome — already rect 
ed, of ſuch. 28 2 a Ree ver may in probabil 
make a return. r 

It is to be confidered, that laviſh ih Profuleney 
way is many times hurtful, at boos: looked on 
Prodigality or Indiſcretion, and con quently not 
much to be commended-as thoſe that take the fan 
and ſquare with the preſent, occaſion.  4rtaxerxes 
ceiving a Bottle of foul Water when, be was.extrea 
thirty, proteſted, He never drank. of a pleaſanter Wi 
in bis Life-time, and-woul, not ad Lf eaſant wi 
brought it to depart, till he had ifred him, from 0 
Poxerty to great Riches. 

By this we ſee a noble Heart wears Fatters,. wh 
he is beholden ; and ſometimes rather than be wi 
be overcome in Gratitude, will wean himſelf u to 
leflening his Eſtate, aschufin rather to * 
behind Rd to requite a benefit. 

Among the 23 Romans it was obſet ;nablo tha 
n of Eſtates between married ( -ouples we 


va 


U 19. 2 * Of Gifts. 4 69 
aden, unleſs to purchaſe Honour withal, and 
perhaps becauſe hey would have Love flow in 
ure 4 hannel, and o natural betwixt the mar- 
| ones, as nothing of Art ſhould intervene, that 
e might have no other Ground, but Love and 
ine [ iking : otherwiſe between remoter Relati- 
they were allowed as the cement of Affection 
3 ie: 404 2 2771 TEN 0 3 
I for mendicatory ot _ Preſents, every one 
diſcern they ars given with no generous Intend- 
at, but are like Lines caſt into the Water, baited 
ha ſmall Fry, in hopes to take a Fiſh of a great- 
Growth, and fo they decome diſdainful to à gene - 
Mind: This way is only begging without the 
paſs of a Statute, which though it be more ſafe; 
arce held Ingenious, as being no ether than 2 
right craving of Ales. 
| Man may give virtuouſly for Love, Merit, or 
titude ; for Honour, to engage a rea ſonable Fa- 
r, or to prevent a threatning Storm; but it is a- 
oft all lawful'Rule that he does it to betray,-to 
ce Injuſtice, or to make a Gain, by begging a 
nter with a leſt; for tho" the N may be Love 
n the aim is Intereſt and Lucrwee. 
fa Gift is intended as a Bribe, which is both un- 
nitable and unlawful, becauſe it always implies 
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jor preventing Juſtice. It ſeldom or never has 

malency, but when two Knaves meet to cozen 2 

id Party, which both of them have cauſe to con- 

de honeſter than themſelves. * 

To conclude then, always give with an honeſt In- 

tion, let the Deſign be honourable, and the Event 
not fail. to be aaſwerable. | N *, 


” 
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SE CT. XX. Of a Generous Dreroarrien, 
| Generous Diſpoſition in'ſome caſes may be ſaid - 


to be hurcful and ruinous to the Party that owns 
itz 


Injury to one body or other, either by circumvent- 


5 Tree of ripe ruit, by. dope rees they' 4% 
ed Plato for this kind of 8 aſking 


their Friends demands, and woul 


as if he had coveted all, he 8.28 it away ſo g 


have where with to give. 


Praiſes, that are owing to the largeſt Benefa& 


many Trophies to 3 a Man's Memory 2 
he is dead ;-yet for a 


- feclining Days, for then unwelcome V Wt 


. 
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ae for there are ſome ſo fres and nohle, 


that loads their Boughs of 1 


nerupbi 


. a Glaſs of Wine, he gave him a: Runter 8 
e ſaid, I demanded af you bow meu ka tuo 
and you have anſwered me twenty. 
oſe that ſtrive in Generofit 7 Aeive, FR 
give, as if t 
were Gods, whoſe eternal ſprings of Plenty car 
be exhauſted ; are ſo vain as not to look uc 
the Merits of others to whom they give, as at t 
own Abilities, to pleaſe and ſatisfie themſelvg 
their Liberalities, even to the finking their own 
tunes: Thus did Alexander, for when aig mar 


ly, as if he had cared for. nothing; ſo that one wi 
be apt to conclude he did not conquer for himſelf 
for his Friends; and that he took only that hem 


Some Men have been affected with this lich, c 
their Bounty falling like Rain, and fertilizing all 
der them, the Vulgar in ſome ſort might: as it 
erect Altars to them as Gods, and give them get 


and this Horace ſeems to take notice of, When 


ſays, 
Vivit extento Nea My G. 


The noble Love to Brothers ſnow'd, 

By Proculeius ſhall ſound loud ; N 
In Fame's ſhrill Trump, there 1070 fo bigh,” 
That it ſhall Ages live and never die, 


It may be granted, that Benefits of ie Kink 


ed upon others in ones Life- time, may prove 


that he may live to be laug 
at, if he gives away all, and . himſelf poc 


5 * 
19. 979 
him, and the goodneſs of his Diſpoſition; for 
wo eafie to Good, he will be prone to do ſo much 
e to Ill, when he is preſt to it. 
rery Man one meets may be made an object of 
Charity or pawl yet they are but a very ſmall 
nber that will enable us to maintain wherewithal 
continue them. E ee 0. FIESUOL 2 
ſhould the Sea be always flowing out, and have 
recruit from Rivers, or the Skies, it would in the 
| want Waves to ſhelter its own Inhabitants. 
To ſpend like a Prince, and receive like a private 
in, is to be like a Pool whoſe Waſte lets out more 
n his Spring ſupplies, which will ſoon be ſhallow, 
not tota ol exhauſted. ATTN I e 
Man thus generouſly diſpoſed, is ſometimes 
bleſome 'to his reſerved Friends; for he that 
ald be entire to himſelf, cannot well converſe 
ih him, without being fettered with ſome kind- 
ſes, ſo he loſes his Freedom, which is the _—_ 
| Glory of his Life ; for every extraordinary kind- 
6a Man receives, is look'd on as a help to pinion 


mn, | | 
All wiſe Men have look'd on it as more worthy to 
erve a Bounty than to receive it on ſuch Terms; 
| to keep diſcreetly, than to be laviſh, and fo want 
| things, but a vain and empty Applauſe. | 

It is Diſcretion indeed in a Mar to ſerve others, 
H not injure himſelf; that ſo he might be the more 
ipful to others. (TEL SE | 


— Aw 


8E CT. XXI. Of DisconTenTs. 
) [ſcontent is the Scourge of Felicity, that imbit- 
WO ters all the Sweets of Life: It makes thoſe 
eures that ſhou'd unbend and flacken the Nerves 
Toil and Labour, like Tartalns's Apples and the 
Water of Lethe to us, Dog at our Noſes, and 
bling at our Ching, but fill retiring out of our 
oer when we would enjoy them. | 7 
© 


and habituate: fo that all good Diſpoſition gi ie 


— 


The diſcontented Perſon may be compar'd « 
Watch over wound; by which means being wie att 
out of tune, it r WT: 
Diſcontent, [like a Miſt, ſoils the Burniſh of N 
ver d Life, caſts-the Soul into the Shades, and ent 
it more with the Confideration of Unhappineſs 
Thought of Remedy: Nay, it is ſo bukied:in 
| EPS. that there is no time nor room left for 
Ways that ſhou'd give Releaſe: It diſlocates 
whole Man, and ſends him with-Beafſts:to-unknd 
Deſarts, who was by Nature made a ſociable C 
ture. 7 | 
Diſcontent is the Diſorderer both of Mind and 
dy, disjointing and putting them out of Frame i: 
once; but above all, thoſe Diſcontents ſting dee 
that may not with ſafety be communicated: fort 
the Soul pines away, and ſtarves for want of Cc 
ſel to conſolate it. 1143 SOAR of} 
Conceal'd Sorrows may aptly be compar'd to 
Vapours inclos'd in the Bowels of the Earth, wh 
occaſion convulfive Earthquakes, ſhaking by tit i: 
Violence the ponderous Globe, as if it were troul 
with an Ague Fit. „ Ae 2-33 nt ud 
It is a miſerable State where a Man is:conftral 
to keep his Miſeries, and dare not reveal them; 
Sorrow entertain'd and ſmother'd, do collect 


way to a harſh Morofity, Vexations when they! 
low upon the Mind, are froward even to the calm 
Soul; and from a courteous Aﬀability, turn it it 
Spteen and-Peeviſhneſs. oo ene 
To avoid this great Misfortune of Life; ſtrive 
gainſt Diſcontent all you can: When it intrudes 
to yau, thruſt it, out again, and by no means indul 
it till it brings forth a Viperous Brood in your Bre 
to feed on your Heart, and drink up your vital 8 
rits: If Diverſions will not enable you to everco 
this Monſter,” Lift up your Eyes and Heart to the N 
from whence aſſur'd Help may come. 1 130 


— 
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biſcontent ariſe from worldly Loſſes and Diſap- 
"tments, confider how the wiſe Men of all Ages 
„ contemn'd and deſpis'd them as not worth the 
aking a few Moments Reſt for them. Remember 
nes and Democritas, who in the Lowneſs of a 
ly Condition, laugh'd and were as merry as 
nces on their Thrones. F 1 
{from Sins or conſcious Guilt, apply your ſelf 
ſly to Religious Duties, and the Hand that 
nded you will fend a Cure, When Telephus was 
nded by 4bille's Spear, he cur'd himſelf by ap- 
ing the Ruſt of it to the Wound that was before 
icht mortal. | 1 1 

Lis better to uſe proper Means ſooner than later, 
deep Sorrows fink you to the Grave 'ere you can 


acumber your ſelf of them: For, as Ovid well 


und Griefs choak, cinder the Heart, and by 
Lraint their burning Forces multiply, © 1 
tis good in this Caſe to have a truſty Friend, to 
m we may unboſome our Diſcontent, and receive 
Balm of good Advice into the Wound : Nay, 
may divides the Stream and weakens the Tor- 
of Grief, making it leſs rapid. 1 
1bour and Exerciſe well tim'd, are proper Re- 
lies to remove Diſcontent; for when the Mind 
| Body are exercis'd that way, the Faculties ate 
b intent upon the ſad Objects, and ſo by degrees 
be wean'd from thoſe perplexing Ideas, that 
teſs and Solitude ſet before it. 1 


weh Water continually dropping on a Flint wears 
es gh it, ſo Diſcontents indulg'd, waſte and wear 
Jul the Spirit of Man. Heraclitus wou'd be ſenſeleſly 
refWing on every ſad Accident, though it concern'd 


not, till he grew; blind, and then too late he 
eiſure to repent of his Folly. 
dconclude there is no Sotrows except thoſe our 
tequire, but are hurtful and unprofitable;. but 
OO oY On 
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thoſe Sorrows always bring Joy in the End, to 
* out of our Remembrance and recompence( 
| eats, a | . WS. 
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EC. XXII. Of Injvar. 
1 Njury is to be avoided er all Civil Societ 
1 even the Heathens avoided it as the wolf 
Crimes. It is the Bane of Friendſhip and all m 


Fe; 


. 4 - 


al ee ane 
This Injury is properly the doing of Injuſtice 
Man that is unwilling to receive it; and it ma 
well bear by charging falſly as detraCting unduly 
He that charges a Man of Evil he is ignoran 
and puts ſtolen Goods upon him, ſtealing away v 
is honeſtly his, has hut very little Excuſe if an 
all, for the Injury he doth; only in the firſt he 
gins with the Murther, and ends with the Theft 
. the latter he begins with Theft, and ends with 
ther; one bites before he barks, and the other b 
and bites afterwards. ' | | 
*Tis moſt certain that all the Miſchiefin the W 
proceeds either from the ating or the apprehen 
of Wrong from Men originally unjuſt or orig! 
ſuſpicious: For were Right and Juſtice preſerv'c 
aMly, the Earth would be all as Paradice, and 
Life of Men now wou'd be like that of Primitive 
nocency ; Felicity wou'd ſtill vouchſafe to 
with us, that like Afra, is fled to Heaven. 
Were Injuries laid aſide, how many Journeys, WW?" 
many Attendances, how much Treaſure mig 
ſav'd, no crowded Ebony. g need fill the LA.] 
bunals, no need of arm'd Juſtice, to ſecure 
Rights and Properties _ 
| fe cannot be deny d, but that every In juty is Bi 
ty War, and a Breach at leaſt of two of God's ON”: 
mandments, viz. Killing and. Stealing ; and th 
it may ſeem to proſper a little while, till the'\ 
vf God's Providence circles it's round, yet und 
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it is very ſhort liv'd, and carries an Infection 
{it that does taint the Spirits and confound the 
a; and it is one of God's peculiar Attributes, 
he is the Avenger of Wrong. 40 
o eſchew Evil and do Good, is but one conjun- 
Precept. We find the Prieſt and Levite were 
r'd, though they did the Man that fell n | 
zres no Injury, becauſe they paſe'd by and di 
no good in his wounded Condition; nay, even 
aritableneſs, where it is in our power to be 
wiſe, is an Injury, SAS 7, 
me Callings we find are ſuch, that it is very 
t to be juſt and hold them, though Man by all 
Laws of Creation, Policy and Religion, is ty'd up 
bis own fair Induſtry to live on what is juſtly 
ind then he hath a Promiſe of Bleſſing with it: 
ie who does the contrary, may perhaps flouriſh 
while ; but Miſchief waits on his Steps to wither 
decay his Fortune ere he is aware of it. | 
ury among the antient Romans was ſo deteſtable, 
their Virtue was above it, even in their greateſt 
gencies: For when King Pyrrbus preſs'd even to 
ates of Rome, and his Phyfician offer'd to poi- 
lim to gratiſte them, they ſent the perfidious 
E to his Lord, with an Account of his Per · 
ine ſs. i 
den Cn. Domitius the Tribune intended to cite 
eScaurus before the Publick Tribunal, he cropt 
ie Ears of a Servant of that Prince, and ſeal'd u P 
ps, and fo ſent him to him for offering to di 
ſo much of his Secrets as would condemn him. 
ough Religion is pure and peaceable, yet 
and Injury much ſcandalize it in the Profeſſors 


ty is the Fuel of War; and by doing it, we help 
lverfary.and war againſt our ſelves; we engage 


n his Party, and by our Injuſtice diſadvantage 
= We 
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We may not do Injury that Good may com 
it. Juſtice needs not Injury to procure it Vid 
and this indeed by juſt and gallant Perſons has 
been diſdain'd and abhorr'd, however plaufible 
practieable it may ſeem to ſome in our Days. 
He that can allow himſelf to do Injury, make 
Fa vours · to be ſuſpected as Snares: He is ſo fat. 
being a propitious Star, that the Malevolence- 
deſtructive preſaging Comet harbours in him. 
That Man is far from doing any good that! 
principl'd to forbear an Injury; but he is at Opp 
ons Threſhold that can diſpenſe with it. 
' He very much deceives himſelf that thinks to 
Favour either with God or Man by the Formalit 
Exteriouts of Religion, if he gives a looſe Rei 
Injury, ſeeing he is an Enemy to both, in diſher 
Ain hi former and-hurting the latter. 
Of the two, my Opinion holds with Scerate; 
they to ſuffer Wrong than to-do it to anothey : For be 
4 good Man that ſuffers it, but he muſt needs be a bad 
hat offers it. | "IM 


| SECT. XXIII. Of ConFiDENCE. 
AS Confidence is not to be found in a noble 
ture, relating in the leaſt to ſavour of Fri 
'Arrogancy-; ſo Humility is a Stranger to a bak 
anworthy Mind. 
Confidence, as it is oppos'd to Modeſty, and 
uiſh'd from decent Aſſurance, proceeds from 
Opinion, occafſion'd by Flattery or Ignorance, 
moſtly hurtful to him that wears it about him. 
When a Man over-rates himſelf by the Knave 
others, or his own Folly, he is preſently fort 
to work with his Priviledges, and takes care on 
light Occafion to do Injaftice to his own Ment 
Confidence is an Extravagance that makes 
.over-forward in Bufineſs, aſſuming in Conver 
above himſelf, and ever raſh, ſudden and pe 


. 
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- Mountain come to him at his Call, but the ſtubbe 
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Confidence is ever ready to rally after a total 
feat, and grows but the more troubleſome upon 
nial; and where pin Force is too weak, hem 
times prevails by Dint of Impudence. © 
Confidence many times ſtorms weak People, e 
cially out of their Reaſon and Inclinationg, 
lunges them into ſuch a Compliance, that they 


forc'd toyield in their own Defence. 
The Man of a ſteel'd Forehead is always mag 
cent in his Promiſes, and pretends no leſs than ln 
libility in his Preſcriptions: He loves to cenſut 
Cauſe, yet ſeldom talks under pretended Certai 
and Demonſtration. _ © O20 
Confidence carries with it many times this Ad 
tage, that it makes the Party ſucceed againft mou 
Men of much larger Sufficiency, where the C 
tition is govern'd by a popular Choice. 
Experience tells us, the Majority of Mankind 
ſeldom the wiſeſt; and the Multitude are morefn 
ten with Appearances than the things. 
The Notſe and glittering Parade of a Pretet 
calls upon popular Attention, and flaſhes u 
Weaknefs at an irrefiſtable rate, ſurprizing it's 
gination and ſubduing it's Judgment. y 
A confident Man ſeldom fails to us mightily 
the Vulgar ; nay, ſometimes wife Men are ot 
born and impos'd on this way, when they are tak 
at a Diſadvantage. ane 
Confidence enables a Man to flouriſh, rail, a 
romance to Admiration; it makes Impernnen 
ſhine, Impoſſibilities ſeem credible, and. ſeemin 
turns Poiſon into a ſafe Cordial. 5 
A conſident Man, when Matters come to a Pia 
is never without ſame Sham or Jeſt to bring it. 
Mahomet the Impgftos drew out the People to fee 


Hill not moving a jot, he confidently brought i! 
ſelf off with this Jeſt, Thas if the Mountain would 
come ta Mahomet, Mahomet <vonld go to the Mounts 
and fo he did, Fee” Confidet 


% 


* 
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Confidence is not however without it's Mortifica- 
a; for when a Man of Confidence happens among 
ple of Judgment, he is look'd through very eaft- 
and then the Diſcovery ſpreads apace; for Confi- 
ce is apt to expoſe it ſelf to over · gra ſp Buſineſs, 
d to talk without thinking, and moſtly to fail in 
Decencies of Converſation. e A 
When a confident Perſon is once out of Counte ; 
nce, he makes but a very bad Figure on't ; his 
ad is out at NN for want of Practice; and 
acts modeſtly with fo ill a Grace, that he is more 
jiculous in the Habit of Virtue than that of Vice. 
He is like an outlandiſh Show, moſt admir'd at 
firſt Sight; he carries a Gloſs, but has no Fine- 
; in him, nor. Subſtance; that is: valuable; and 
ere fore, like an ill made Cloth, he deceives in the 
ring. 2 | 
4 Maa that acquires a Stock of Confidence, and 
lies on it to bear him out, is a very ridiculous Ani- 
il; for he is no other than the Jeſt of wiſe Men, 
e Idol of Foole, and commonly his Patent is en- 
rg'd for his Life- time, and always expires in Folly 
0 Diſgrace. by ; | 1 11 ; 
bs — — 8 5 | * * — 
SECT. XXIV. Of Civitr, Cox rA T. 
eil Contract is a Part of Juſtice that depends 
| upon the Laws of Man directly, and upon the 
ws of God only by Conſequence and indirect Rea- 
Wo, and from Civil Laws or private Agreements it 
Wo to take it's Eſtimate and Meaſures,  -; 
l making Contracts uſe not 2, Multiplicity of 
Nord-; for all the Bufineſs of a. Bargain ie fumm'd 
Nia a few Sentencet; and he that ſpeaks leaſt, is 
er held to mean faireſt, as having fewer Opportu- 
ties to decei ve. Wit HALLETT GE: A 41 1; 
Equi vocate not either in a ſmall or great Matter; 
lat la, pretend not what is falſe, conceal not what is 
me; but let the Meafure 06 your Affirmation ef 
4 R | 


30 Human Prudence. Patt. 
nial be the plain Meaning and Underſtanding of y 
Contractor; for in 8 you are not only W-"< 
avoid what is falſe, but that alſo which deceives 
In Price of Bargaining concerning uncertain M 

chandife, buy and ſell as you can without Violet 
oteInjury done to your ſelf or others; do by the 
norant as you would do by the Crafty, andoverre 
not, for Gain ſo gotten will not proſper,” but be V 
Moth in your Eftate. E en 5 

To be juſt in the way of dealing, let your Price 
according to that Meaſure of Goodneſs which is e 
bliſn'd in the Fame and common Accompts oft 
wiſeſt and moſt merciful Men ſkill'd in that Ma 
facture and Commodity, and the Gain ſuch asis 
low'd without Scandal to Perſons in all the ſame 
cumſtances. br OY 14 5 

Let not the Price be heighten'd by the Neceſli 
or Unſkilfulneſs of the Contractor; for the firſt 
direct Uncharitableneſs to the Perſon and Injuſti 
in the thing, and the other is Deceit and Oppreflic 
He that ſells dearer by reaſon he ſells not for rea 
Money, ought to increaſe his Price no higher than 
make himſelf Recompence for the Loſs, which: 
.cording to the Rules of Trade he ſuſtain'd by! 

ruſting according to common Computation, recke 
ing alſo the Hazard which ought to be prudent 
and charitably eſtimated. 114650. 508 
'-A'Generous-minded Man will not be prevail'di 
on to raiſe his Price or Rents, in regard of ãny A 
dent, Advantage or Diſadvantage of his Perſon . 
Prince muſt be us'd conſcionably as well as a comma 
Perſon; and a Beggar be treated: juſtly as well a8 
Prince, with this only difference, that po as 
ſons the utmoſt Meaſure and Extent of. Juſtice is u 
merciful, which to a rich Perſon is innocent, becal 
it is juſt, and he needs not your Mercy and:Remi 
o HE Co pr not tft fon een 
Let us not for our own: Poverty become more © 
-preffive and cracl in our Bargains; but quietly a 
„ . 1 £7 * mode! 
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. | | 
deſtly, diligently and patiently recommend our 


6 Lites to the Divine Providence, and follow it's In» 
en, Wert, leaving the Succeſs to God; for this will cer- 


ly procure 2 Bleſſing and Recompence; and if it 
x not our Poverty, it will however take away the 
= it, and then there is nothing in it that can 
uble us. 
We ought religiouſly to Leep all Promiſes and Co- 
ants, though made to our Diſadvantage, notwith- 
nding after wards we ' perceive they might have 
Let not any precedent; Act we have made; be al- 
d by any after-Accident ; nor any thing make vs 
ak our Promiſe, uvlefs it be unlawful or impoſſt- 
that is, either out of our natural or out of our” 
fil Power, your ſelf being under the Power of ano- 

, or that it be intolerably inconvenient to yd 
If, and of no, Advantage to another; or that o 
ne Leave expteſe'd or reaſonably preſum . 
Ve ought not in Conſcience to rake Wages or Fee: 
ra Work or Buſineſs we are ſenfible is not in our 
wer to perform, or probably undertake, and in 
me ſenſe profitably, and with Eaſe ; or manage it 
th Advantage without declaring beforehand dur 
pinion of the Matter, that the Party. at his Diſcre- 
jon may ſo far entertain or decline us. 
By the dictates of Confcience we cannot (however 
me may JN n to our private uſe, 
at God by his eſpecial Mercy, or the Republic 
th made Common, for ſuch an Act is both againſt ' 
alice and Charity. When the King of Naples in- 
oed the Gardens of Oenetria, where the beſt Man- 
of Calabria deſcended, that no Man might gather 
without paying Tribute, God ſhewed his difplea- 


M 
Jet 


ad then it deſcended ac before. t A wal 
And when the Procurators of King Autigonur laid x 
22 the 3 came to —_ _ _— : 
Latees dedſuer,, they immediately dried up - 7 

Lai 5 * Y w_ .3 


ue in caufing it to ceaſe till the Tax was taken off. 
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n 
2 eecllent is the Saying of St, Pau on this accu | 
2. Theſſ. 4. 6, Let no May go beyond and defraud bi | 
oh in any matter, becauſe the Lord is the avengey of 
ſuch. 1 1 
It is no new thing to tell you, that ſuch as haves 
preſſed or defrauded others, have themſelves fe 
the ill canſequences of their unjuſt Dealing; & 
this unclean Portion of Injuſtice has been 28 415 
worm eating uꝑ all the other EncreaſmgGCG. 
have ſeen this kind of Injuſtice procure Bega 
and a declining Eſtate, with an ill name, and ei 
of the injured Perſons, or at leaſt a Fool or Prodi 
left as. Heir, to waſte and ſcatter abroad à plentifi 
all-gotten Eſtate; and therefore it is a Vice that ur 
doubtedly carries with it it's own Puniſhment, an 
therefore for ſelf-preſeryation, ſake to be avoided. 


— 
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SECT. XXV. Of Hayrintss or MiskRT ornff 
fem a Man's Sgt, ' © 
1 T is a received Maxim, that Man's Happineſsar 
Miſery has it's riſe and fountain from himſelſ a0 
in a great meaſure he can he either as he pleaſes; tori 
the firſt degree it is found that Happineſs.confilts, no 
in Sovereignty, Power, or abundance of Riches, bu 
in a due temper and compoſure of the Mind and nt 
Affections, and in direcłing or i Aan 
according to right Reaſon; and Miſery ballanc 
againſt it in the contrary Scale. ike obs; 
Commute indeed has a great ſway in this mat 
ter, and can render Men Happy. or Miſerable, mot 
than Reality ; for again, what can be counted real 
miſerable, if we caſt it not into the ballance wing 
ſomething that hath more felicity in it. 
If we perceived not, or rather imagined ſome ba 
pier than our ſelves, by acquiring great Riches, oF, 
climbing up the {lippery Staurs of Honour, to * 


eres 
paſt all peradventute, that Sur Eyes dazled- 
om tho above uds 18: the 
ted in Miſery. that: * 


* 


et 25. 22 info or Miſery. 83 
2 Precipice of Greatneſs, why ſhould not we con- 
13 ed rer! it ia, as comfortable a 
lt's too-frequently the deſice of many Men to be 
plering after the: greateſt things, but to be far 
ing the leaſt, and ſo coveting what we 
ihr —— ve nor need, deprives us of tho wig ; 
we are already poſſeſe d of. 
f i — are ſo — to 8 our N 
= ol t are vaulting in the gay trim of 
— torr. the Gt time look on — 
jat ſtand in an equal! Rank with us, or are depref 
death ur, to ſee) what a vaſt diſproportion 18 in 
imber and then we ſhall never think our State the 
porſe for Fortunes looking a ſquint upon us. 
Compariſon then makes all the difference ;. for- 
re all the World/monſtrous: Deformity, it 
Wor be- minded. How are they — going 
*: Whiked in thoſe Countries where it i not * 
ear Cloathe, they/bluſh: pot at the Inddcency,. 
rare they much concerned who e 
bad of State of Innocency, nor. do in 
bus expoſed to the Injuties of, Weath. * 
> it is 
Penig too ſtedfa 
Uuſe — are — — 
would not have darten d our Uailerſtandi 
If a Man cqvets nothing, but had rather F- 
Hf not to deſire any thing; than of Fortune to be- 
low it, he ſtands above the powes-bf Fortune to fling; 
ler Mantle of 2 uy his ee 
y ways to cloud ty of kit Mind. 5 
Whatſoever 3 Ferance: may woll bel 
in withvut' complaining, andf nothing ean be fog, 
When we our Minds fixed aud Ready; for: ĩur / 
ward Tran y does more tlram attone for ihat tha 
wot Mon | ca on waht os queward Fel iEitya- 3) 
"Tis an uren ſunable defirs of ſſtif Condi 
ous, that R 
Sin 
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nicion Weeds, Envy and Ambition, that grow | 
to choik our Peace, and change our Happineſs in 
Miſe ür Man more wretched by far, th 
the li itution of his Nature hath: alotte 
him; itt is — plain, that many never think the 
are in want, tilt t they have diſcoverod the dan 
of others. 

He that is not content in the Station tha * 
dence — Bs — him, is in danger never to be en 
tented in 2 ny fate ; for as he riſes,” his 
fires will ill puſh him to riſe-if poſſible a e the 
that over-top bim; and if he ſurmounts thoſe (/ 
dars, then'the Clouds drop on his ſpreading; Bran 
es, =_ he will aſpire to tranſcend them, ar mill! 
3 e. | 

To be troubl d or e at the Proſp ity. 
thoſs above us, is a thought not worthy of a bn 
Soul ; for what 2 e id it — ? 
ſon, or 2 rather Madneſs it our Sorrows but « 
their Je or our Joys, on Ps other hand, out 
the 'Sorrows of thoſe that are depreſſed by Fate 
Fortune under the common level of Mankind. Wh 
ſhould any one have afflicted himfelf to be a 8peli 
tor of the fantaftical Pride of Nero, when he journie 

with a thouſand Chariots, and his Horſes and Mule 
all ſhod with Silver ; or rejoyce to ſer one labouringii 
and ſweating under his burthen, rer his Toil vil 
hardly ſupply his Wants. 

Com mpariſen made Pavis fatal to Troy, and his Ki 
dred in deciding the Jars between the Goddeſſes, it 
their contention about the Golden-Apple ; for hadi 
not been inſcribed to the Faireſt, he — ohe have given 
it to whom he would with greater Safety: June and 
Dallas were contented with their Beauties till he de 
clared for Nn; fo whilſt we ſee no Joys above o 
own; wein quiet count them Bleſſings, . 
If D Fortune, or Deformity. in,Body han 


len on yr letius not rejoyce, becauſs they are be- 
eder, or be * tis out own Portions Ha 8 
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ſo much certainty and eaſe as it ean itt own Inſ 
en 8 2 This is an over-officious Truth, wit wen 
n's Heels; ſo that if he looks about him 
75 take notice of it whether he will or no 31 
who ſo is ignorant of this Impetfeion; bar 
greateſt proof of it. 
Though it may ſeem an odd undertaking, 10 f 
2 Reaſon Why a Man's Reafon is not good, yet upe 
the leaſt enquiry many . are 70 belfon 
that will keep up the Paradox, for we find it lange 
under Im 1 Immaturity and Age: Ir oſten ae 
or overſhoots by the diſproportion of diſtancs or i 
lication, and run down by Faney, Debauchery;" 
nter 


o think too little upon things ö is to over l 
Truth, and too longi is too much 2 doring Reaſon 
perceive it. nien 

He that views his ow] Handy work juſt as it e dom 
off the. Anvil, is apt to pronounce too fayourbly'« 
it; and if he Rays till-i it is cold, and the Model 
decayed i in his Memory, tis odds, but ſome of 
finer Parts will eſcape im. A Perſpe&ive will met 
us the nice places in Painting, but in Thinking 
Morality it is not ſo eafily xed. Things are ofie 
miſmark'd both in Contemplation and Li for wail 
of Application and Integrity, we are too lazy to ffn 

or tao much intereſted to confeſs it. | 
In ſetting the value on the quality. of an N . 

we either follow the Multitude who tater thi ingy 0 
- truſt, judge at random, and dote upon Cufforay; 

mver io unreaſonably begun, or otherwiſe: 
by thoſe who lead the faſhion where the 

Imitation is leſs, through the vanity and ET 

dur Guides; and u upon this Bu Buſs, Opinioa'i en 

as it Ke ion to reality. 
8 the ' Miſtakes of — 
Chee, iſealoulations upon Morit, ce ne 
ments of Purſuit; and the worſt is, Opinion or thi 


cummon Sentiment doeei ves the more ee 


0 
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reaſon. it 1 1 deceĩves; it would be infallibly 
WW, wereit infallibly wrong; for then a Man might 
Wee by Contradiction; but being counterfeit for 
e molt part, it gives no Mark to diſcern the Im- 
lor, but ſtamps Truth and Falſhoad with the 
ne Impreſſion. ö 3 | 
The violent effect of a Diſeaſe often weakens Hu- 
m Reaſon, and ſometimes turns it to Idiotry, by 
üg the temper of the Blood and Spirits, ſo con- 
ently impairsthe Judgment, and dulle the Senſes 
t ſhould give us Intelligence. 0 
latereſt or Inclination have a ſubtil Power in be- 
ing Reaſon ; a ſtrong inclination or diſlike is too 
i to repreſent Matters in a different Light, and 
nſpoſe their Moral Appearances. | | 
A regard for Antiquity does not only hold many 
ns Reaſofis in unreaſonable Servitude, but the 
arms of Noyelty have au equal aſeendant over 
n, and it is a hard matter not to enclinę to one 
ee xt, irn 
There are few natural Principles, except thoſe re · 
ing to Religion, againſt which there may not be 
utible Objections laid down. Infomuch that they 
ty be made to paſs for falſe Conceptions either of 
* in. = 6 1 | Va, ＋ 
e may plainly perceive, that the prejudices 
1 K ftpy ab in our Reaton! and. 
it the Sentiments of Men diſcover the colour of 
ir original Tinctures; and as there. are ſome in- 
xd Principles impregnable againſt Cuſtom; ſo there 
: ſome Cuſtoms which Nature finds very difficult 
* withal, and Man has in many particulars his 
lings. nnen we LES 1114 "ha 
The poor are ſo fetter d by their Poverty, that the 
A be eafily' ken by any for the moſt thor will 
tend their Relief. The Rich are taken by their 
n Ambition, their Paſſion, their Appetite. or 
antonneſs ; and fo Reaſon is blinded or ſwallow'd 
in the Gulf of Deſires fo far, that it is no caſte: 
Mxtter 


* 
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Matter in the Extream of either Fortune to hay 
l Reaſon for the Balance of our Actions. 
he Progrefs of Human Reaſon is like ſome 1; 
Tower founded in a Valley: We climb up high | 
hopes to ſee Wonders, and when we are at the f. | 
our Proſpec is never the better; the Hills comp 
fing, terminate our Sight, and we ſee after all gi 
Pains, but larger Piles of Earth. pn 
Reaſon cannot give a Man a true Knowledge 
himfelf, and therefore it may be truly term'd defic 
ent. There ate Looking · glaſſes indeed for the Fac 
but none for the Mind. However, let it be eve 
Man's Care to improve and carry Reaſon as high 
may be to his Advantage by a ſerious Reflection « 
—— r 
When the External Image of a thing i gone. L 
the Internal Faculties retain and correct it. 
Meaſure the Strength of your Reaſon to you 
Power: Before you undertake any weighty Mat 
know . that you may engage ; fatho 
your Depth, and examine how far your Capacit 
may reach in all things; for Prudence is not fatiiſ) 
with Probabilities, but ought to be ever on ſure grour 
Lay not too great a Streſs upon Reaſon, leſt you 
Confidence fail you, and pou En from the Clouds 
Hope into a Bog of Deſpondency. 


8 
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S8ECT. XXVII. Of RxrurATioN and FAN. 
A Wos the Bleflings Fortune ſcatters in ff 
World, ſome are in our own Poſſeſſien, as Ff 
ferment, Birth, Honour and Riches, and ſome 
the Pofleffion of others; and amongſt theſe, we m 
reckon Reputation and Fame. 

Reputation and good Fame are of great Importane 

to us, as being the very Foundation of all ei vil A 
ons and glorious Undertakings, 


ot with difficulty and bt eaſily, and once loſt 
Pardly © > »Þ eat 


— 
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n's Merit and Virtue 2 Letters of Credit, it 


of Juces him Reſpect where- ever he comes; and is 
bi y every where to ſupply his Occaſion, 
1 Reputation may be acquir'd ſeveral Ways, as upon 


Account of natural Perfections, whether of _ 
Mind, of moral Virtues, or civil gg » ſuc 
Prudence in Adminiſtration of Bufineſs, Juſtneſs 
Commerce, Ability and Integrity in Office; in all 
ich Faculties is requir'd ſomething of Artifice and 
dreſs to ſecure a good Repute, and to keep it 
jen obtain d. ene 
Applauſe is ſomething like Reputation; but tis 
the ſame, being of a Nature more momentary, and 
258 . 4 freſh Supplies for new Actions; 
d this indeed 18 commonly got by making a Shew 
2 or Spirit without the leaſt Bias or Self in- 


There is a ſly Way whereby many labour to win 
plauſe, which might be better ſpar'd, viz. when 
me Men think they deſerve well, they will be ever 
ſcommending their Actions, to put a Force on o- 
ters to commend them, which once ſeen into as to 
| Drifts, it will not fail to render a Man imperti- 
it and ridiculous. 

dome to gain Applauſe, as fooliſhly, will be ever 
ifing Men to their Faces to no other purpoſe than 
ut they ſhould pay them in the ſame Coin. This 


ſeen through, and is rarely ſtrong enough tocatc 

es of any conſiderable Magnitude,” _ 
e is a Purchaſe, which every Man ought 
all fair ways to preſerve, not only for the Credit 
d Luſtre it gives to all the Actions of his Life, but 
the great Difficulties of recovering it again when 
ce tis loſt. A . ä 
'Tis what's bard got, and quickly may be gone 5 
By many Actions gain d, but loft by ove, © 
| er e If 


Reputation is the Opinion the World has of a 


ſo thin a Cobweb, that may with little e 2 
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If Reputation happen to be loſt by a Man's Miſg 
meanour, or even ſometimes by an Overſight, it 
ſo nice a thing, that it will ficken in the Opinion 
the World, and hardly be brought to a ſound Sta 
again, but by many Proofs of a real Amendment. 
Falſe Report and Slander are the capital Enemil,. 
to Reputation ; therefore every Man ought to 
very cautious of giving the leaſt Cauſe to render the 
Invectives ſo much as colourable, fince tis Mach 
.wel's Maxim, That throw Dirt enough, and ſome will 
ſure to ſtick faſt, . „„ 
An innocent Perſon can never ſo much ſecure hi 
ſelf againſt Calumny, though, as Favorinus ſays, f 
ng and violent Calumnies are not the moſt injurious, | 
eauſe Men of Fudgment will conclude that they proceed 
Malice, and will give little credit to them, 477 
He that faintly accuſes, indeed is the moſt dam 
rous Enemy ; becauſe he mixes a kind of Comme 
dations and Fear with his InveRives, to poſſeſs Me 
with an Opinion he is our Friend, and does it 
to hurt the Perſon ; but the Vice he would ma 
him guilty of, that open Reproaches may reclai 
and ſet him right again. | 1 be 
Detracters are the baſeſt and moſt unworthy of . 
Creatures: The Savages of the Wilderneſs indee 
lie in wait for our Lives; not out of Malice to o 
Perſons, but barely to ſatisfies their Hunger; 
theſe more ſavage kind of Men proſecute us wit 
Malice in our Graves, by wounding our good Name 
that ſhould bear up eur Memories in the Eſteem 
the World to the End of Time. FX) 3 
A falſe Report is like the fight of a Bafiliſk tha, 
kills at a Diftanee ; it — Va deftroys us in ti 
good Opinion of thoſe we know not, and where 
impoſſible we ſhould be preſent to make our 0! 
Defence; or if we could, the Majority of Men be: 
malicious, and prone to believe or ſpeak all ill thing 
they hear of others, it would be a very difficult Ma 
ter to waſh out the Blots of Defamation, * 


4 


otficially manag'd, and with a Shew of Probability. 
Suppoſe indeed the Slander, through Guilt or 
teluctancy of the Mind, ſhould have ſo much Con- 
tence as to confeſs the Injury done by him, tis no 
ee Medicine for a wounded Fame; for tis a thou- 
ind to one if ſuch a Confeſſion does ever arive to the 
re Perſons that are „ angry with the former 
W:ports ; or if it do, ill Men will be apt to ſuggeſt 
je Retraction proceeds from Fear or Bribery, and 
he can never make an adequate Reparation, who 
u blaſted a good Man's Reputation. 
Fame is that which moſt Men mightily rely on and 
iſpat, tho' it differs very much 1 9: Reputation 
teſpect of the Subject, which may properly belong 
pri vate Perſons of mean and common Merit; bat 
ame ſeldom fticks cloſe to any but thoſe of the 
reater Genius. mM | 
That which is properly call'd a deſerv'd Fame is 
te Product of an extraordinary Merit, confirm'd by 
he Suffrages of Mankind by the concurring Teſti- 
donies of Time, and differs from Reputation in 
Ixtent ; for the Sphere of Reputation is commonly 
ircumſcrib'd within the Territories of a Man's Ac- 
intance ; but Fame reigns where he never was, 
perhaps never ſhall be 
Fame again differs from Reputation in Duration; 
the laſt properly belongs to the Living, and ex- 
as not the Credit a Man gains in the Opinion of 
bod Men by his Actions and Conduct; but Fame 
not terminated with Life, but does rather com- 
tence after Death, and fo by a page in,” ora, 
rough all the Succeſſion of Ages, as Ovid teſtifies, 


All things, wwe hold, will die © 

But ovir brave Thoughts and Ingenuity... 
Each Grave may kill me; but where-eer I lie, 
Ay Fame ſpall live to all Eternity. 


To 
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To be brief, Fame is got by juſt and glorious Ad 


ons; and there requires as much caution to ſecure it 
as is in Reputation; for if it once takes Wing it ii 
hard to lure it to a Man again as a wild Haggard. 


—— — — — 
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SECT. XXVIIE Of BAD Cour Axx. 
Ad Company is the worſt Engagement a Mane 
enter into; his firſt ſtep towards it leads bit 
to the brink of ruin, there is no Enemy fo deſtruc 
ti ve, for it often kills our Fame and our Souls. 
Bad Company gives a Wound that will never ac 
Mit of a Cure; wert thou a Prince it would diſrob 
thee of thy Royal Majeſty, and make thee loo 
little and contemptible ; . for who would reverenc 
thy ſway, if like Ners thou ſhould'ſt Tavern it ou 
with Wantons, and triumph with Minſtrels in th 
Chariot, | | 
Bad Company is like a Ship new pitch'd and u 
low'd, whoever touches it is defiled ; for thoug| 
you be clean when you enter, yet a little motio 
will ſtick opprobrious Badges on you. 
All Men look on a Man as the Company he fr 
quents is, for tis an old ſaying, Shew me thy Comps 
and I will tell thee thy Manners. | 


Bad Company is the ruin of Youth, and the ſcar Pr 
dal of Age, it ſucksa Man in like a Whirl-pool to 2 th 
untimely Death, or blaſts the fair Fruits of a well c: 
ſpent Life in the Evening of our Days, making t ir 
bright flame of an induftriouſly lighted Reputation b. 
7 5 languiſh in the Socket till it goes out it 
r | 

Bad Company is an Engine by which the Devil: ; 
ever practiſing to lift a Man out of Virtue's Sea : 


that he may pitch them —— into the gulph 0 
Vice, and fo conſequently overwhelm them with 
ſtruction. J. erer un Tr i, | Sent 

Bad Company is the- ſpiritual Whore that to) 
Mon to their Soul's undoing, which with * 
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nuch Sorrow, too many have ſadly owned at their 
rfſing out of the World by an ignominious Death. 

It is to be avoided as deadly Poiſon, or a Snare 
kid for our Lives, fince innumerable Miſchiefs at- 
tend Bad Company, which are impoſlible to be a 
roided, unleſs we make a haſty and timely retreat. 

If there be a Dalilab-in being, it is certainly Bad 
Company, for this will infallibly bind us, betray us, 
ad inevitably undo un. E 

There is many a Man that hath been good, which 
is not ſo now, becauſe he did not keep himſelf to 
good Society, Sy | | 

If the Aebates of a Man's Life be ill, who will not 
but imagine his Life to be ſo too, for we ſee even 
Waters change their Virtues, by running through 
changeable Minerals. "A 

There is indeed no Man but hath been good and 
had in his Nature, either of which fortifieg as they 
meet with agreeableneſs, or decline as they fall up- 
on the contrary. 

When Vice runs in a ſingle ſtream tis then ſhal- 
low and fordable ; but when many of theſe Rivulets 
fall into one, the deep Channel drowns the unwary 
in it. r 
Good and wiſe Aſſociates may be compared to 
Princes in offenſi ve Leagues, one is a Bulwark to 
the other againſt the er or violence of the 
common Enemy, whilſt bad ones are like a miſguid- 
ing Fire that will lead us ioſenfibly into their Am- 
buſhments. | 
Bad Company is the true Moral of the feigned 
_ Monſters of a parted Nature, who with their 
eigned Melody and Blandiſhmenrs, allured Men to 
deſtroy themſelves, by leaping into the Waves of 
— and Folly that they might become a prey to 

them. n 

Bad Company is every way ruinous and deftruc- 
tive; for could a Man's Fame be ſate, which | look 
upon next to an impoſſibility, yet his Soul mult 4 

er 
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fer ; or cou d his Soul be ſafe, his Name muſt ſuffer 
were his Body and Eſtate ſecure, yet certainly tho 
two, which are the pureſt excellencies of Man mul 
ever lie at ſtake. 18 | 
A Phyfician-indeed may converſe with his Patie 

that is infected, but he muſt carry about him fironali 
er Antidotes than Nature gives him, or elſe he is ne 
ſecure himſelf from that Death the Infection thre: 
tens his Patient withal. el 
Ido not adviſe Men to mo away their time lik 
2 Hermit in a Cell, but this ae admoniſ} 
them to chuſe, rather no Companion to divert then 
than an evil one. . : 3h 
If you have a virtuous Companion, cheriſh him 
a pn Ange! ; if a bad one, ſtudy by all mean 
to loſe him, le by keeping him too. long, you ir 
the end loſe your ſelf, and repent too late. 


SECT. XXIX. Of ANGER. 
Ae: is an unruly Paſſion, linking to it innu 
merable Evils, where it gets the aſcendant 
therefore a prudent Man, when Anger ariſes in hi 
Breaſt, inſtantly ſeals up his Lips, and lets it not ge 
forth ; for like a Fire, when it wants Air, it will 
uppreſs it ſelf. th | 1 
t 18 an eaſie matter to ſtop a Fire that only kindle 
in Hair, Wool, Candle-week, or a little Chaff bu 
if it once hath taken hold of ſolid Matter, it ſoon in 
flames and confumes. 
He therefore who wiſely obſerves Anger (whilſt 
it is kindling or ſmoaking) take Fire from ſame 
Speech or Chaff- like Scurrility, he needs not take 
any great pains to extinguiſh it, but oftentimes may 
put an end to it by only Silence and Neglect, for he 
that adds no Fuel to the Fire has already as good 48 
Put it out, | 7 
Humility is the moſt excellent natural cure for 
Anger in the World, for he that duly conſiders his 
| | | own 


* 


— 


 Failings and Infirmities, will Rifle Anger in him- 
f and in no wiſe be apt to rage at the Levities, 
diſcretion, or Misfortunes of another. 
Scrates to break the force of Anger, when he found 
rrifing within him, toſuppreſs it he uſually lowred 
Voice, changed his Frowns into Smiles, and look- 
{ with a more languiſhing Eye; and by this means 
on got the maſtery over his Paſſions. * 
To prevent Anger, it is great prudence to remove 
m ones ſelf all Provocations and Incentives to it, 
Games of Chance and extraordinary Wagers, We 
id Patroclus in a ſudden fit of Anger ariſing at a 
2 at Tables, killed Amphbidamus his deareſt 
nend. | 
It is beſt for a Man (to prevent this misbecoming 
iffion) in all caſes to manage his Spirits with that 
oderation and indifferency, or contempt of exter- 
| things, that he doth not count them worth di- 
urbing his Peace about them, let Accidents fall 
ut as they will. . 
As a main prevention of Anger, baniſh all Tale- 
rarers and Slanders from your Converſation; for 
tele are thoſe that blow the Devil's Bellows, to 
wie up the Flame of Rage, and Fury, by firſt abu- 
ng your Ears, and then your Credulity, and after 
hat teal away your Patience, and all this perhaps 
Wor 2 Lye. | | g 
To prevent Anger be not too inquiſitive into the 
Affairs of other Men, or what People ſay of your 
elf, or into the Miſtakes of yout Friends; for this 
82 going out to gather Sticks to kindle a Fire to 
burn your own Houle. te 
If my Friend ſaid or did well in that for which I. 
m angry, I am in the Fault, not he; but if he did 
dot, he rather deſerves my pity, for either he was 
deceived or was malicious, and either of them both 
tall one, with a-miſerable Perſon, and ſo conſequent- 
h becomes an object of Pity rather than of Anger. 
1M ©Ppon the ſuddain arifing. of Anger, ic is a ſingu- 
| ar 
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lar expedient to enter into a deep Meditation of 

and Fear, for they are naturally apt to expel t 
Violence. hve | | 
To receive the Fury and Indiſcretion of oth 
with a ſoft and gentle Anſwer, is like a Stone rece 
ed falling with 2 violence into a Bed of Moſs; ity 
ſoon lie quiet without D whereas Rete 
make the Contention violent and injurious to be 
Parties. N 
If Anger riſes ſuddenly and violently, curb ity 
Conſideration, and it will ſoon prevent it's growi 
up to a Monſter that may feed upon and eat upt 
tranquility of your Mind, and render it but an in 
luntary Birth. | | 

Let the Angry Perſon that is deſirous to overco 
this enemy of his Repoſe, obſerve placidly and qui 
ly to ſet upon the Mortification of it at firſt for 20 
- reſolving that Day not to be angry, and to be watt 
ful and obſervant over that Day ; and getting the 
vantage then in a ſmall degree, you may from tir 
to time improve it at an eaſier rate, till your Cc 


_ queſt be compleat by the things becoming eaſie a 


* prompts to great Follies. Xerxes dealt Blo 
and Marks of his Diſpleaſure to the regardleſs Want 
for breaking his Bridge of Boats, and ſent Letters 
the ſenſleſs Mountain Athos, to threaten what Re ven 
he would take on it if it ſtopt his 8 3 
Anger, as it hath many terrible effects, ſo it ali 
hath many that ate ridiculous; and therefore of a 
Paſſions it is the moſt hated and moſt contemne 
which ſhould be a great inducement: for Men to 
void it. | | 4 
It makes Marriage to be an unavoidable Troubl 
+a po Societies, and Familiarity to be into 
rable. | E „ien en e ; 
Anger multiplies the Evils of Drunkenneſs, at 
makes the Levities of Wine run into Madneſs; 
makes a Man loſe himſelf and his Reaſon, and 
| Argume 
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f gument in Diſputation, and turas the deſire of 


owledge. into the itch of Wrangling, Juſtice into 
elty, and Judgment into A ene. 
loger makes a proſperous Man to, be hated, and. 
unfortunate to be unpitied, ., 
Anger is a-confluence of all the irregular Pa ſſions; 
re is contained. in it Envy and Sorrow Fear and 
don, Pride and N Raſhneſs and Inconfide- - 

jon, rejoycing at Evil, and a Deſire to inflict it, 
patience and Curiofity, and though it be very 
ubleſome and dangerous to others, yet it is moſtly 

n n TI 


, 
a * 
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o him that hath it. ARSE. 5, eee 
this be the true Portraiture of Anger, as cer- 
ply it is, though ſhewed at à feeble Light, and 


co. fully depicted in it's Colours, what Man in his 
qu es will entertain ſuch a Monſter in his Breaſt. 

Di, Man ſubject to Anger is the moſt violent of all Crea- 
# , ſays Plutarch, for he is angry with his Foes and. 


Wh his Friends, with the Wife of his Boſom, and 
UE his innocent Children, with his Parents, with 
dabove him, and, the Beaſts below him, nay even 
h ſenſleſs things. that have neither Life nor Mo- 
W's avoid Anger then is the higheſt Prudence in 
Man, that never fo little values his Fame, or 
ld indulge to himſelf the ſweets of Life. 
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Hough a proſperous State in this Life is covet- 
ed by moſt, yet without great Cirgumſpecti- 
and a prudent Management it too frequently 
res like the Indian Apple rhind with Gold and. 
million ſtreaks, to tempt the ignorant Traveller 
more greedily to eat, and thereby, the ſooner to 
bn himſelf. ' „ «4 Lois Rt 4 

ee 


ime * 
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We often ſee Proſperity in the beginning of gi 
Actions undo the Undertaker, becauſe it gives fit 
confidence to preſs forward” beyond the powet o 
retreat, it is a Aattering happineſs that decoys him 
ſenſibly to an.irrevocable run. 
It is obſervable from ſad Experience, that the 
chance of a treacherous Die draws on the impro 
dent Gameſter with his own Hand to throw aw 
his Wealth to another, who perhaps has given hi 
that firſt advantage purpoſely to make him miſerab 
for always deepeſt Waters run ſmootheſt, and und 
a ſmiling Sea, dangerous Rocks lift up their cr 
Shoulder to Be the unwary Mariner; 
whilſt we expect all things laughing upon us, li 
.thoſe we have paſt, we remit our cate and periſh| 


neglect, 3 A 
| "When Men ſuddenly fall upon great Riches, tt 
Find, as they think, all things running in à golc 
Stream; and kneeling to them with aufpicious 
thor and Reverence, and ſo careleſly bath the 
ſelves in the ſwelling Tides of Plenty, till fome Crog 
.dil Enemy to their Fortunes, lurking cloſely for 
time, ſnaps.up-their Eſtates, and leaves them in R 
and Beggary, to converſe with Miſery more into 
rable than their priſtine State, e're, fawning Fe 
deck'd her Face with Smiles to deceive. © _ 
Too much Confidence buoy'd up with the floatifif; 
Bladders of Proſperity, has fatally loſt Armies ai 
Kingdoms; for that Felicity having eaten up 3 
cumſpection, and that guard wanting, laid the 
ties open to the ſhot of general danger, which hre 
ing in like a Sea covered all with a deluge of un 
pected ruin. N 87 
It has been, and is the Opinion of the wiſeſt M 
not to be exuberantly happy too ſoon, becauſe ſuc Th 
N far the moſt part only floats in the Air, e 
a Bubble gliſtering with all the gaudy Colours of 
Rainbow, but a little while e're it breaks with ut 
garded noiſe, and expires in Miſt, 0 


». N 
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Orer early Proſperity has evidently ruined many a 
oble Family; for the Eſtate falling in the hands of 
Heir in Minority, has took Wing and left him 
te he was well capable of enjoying itz and even 
tty Children we ſee fail in ripet Years of what their 
ildhood promiſed. . 
This Maxim holds not only true in Temporal things, 
t even in a degree as well to thoſe that are Spixi- 
al; for nothing more ſlackens the proceedings of a 
riſtian in the way he ſhould go, than the too ear- 
Applauſe of thoſe that are well-grounded in an 
neſt — for this puffs him up with à con- 
it of his Proficiency, to think he'isnow far enough 
his Race, and that he has nothing more to do than 
breath, and gaze, and reſt, by which folly he 
des back, for want of ſtriving to go on with en- 


. 1 li 8 
Good Succeſs indeed in the midſt of an Action 
les a Man in firm ſettledneſs, and tho? he finds the 
ent alter, yet Cuſtom before will be apt to conti- 
ie his Care; for afterwards, and in the end, it 
wns his ExpeCtation, ſo encourages him to the 


1 ke care in other things, that by it he may find the 
ata el anſwerable; but in the beginning it falls like 


ch Rain as foon as the Seed is ſown, which doth 
ther wa ſh ĩt out of the Ground, than give it a mo- 
- fate rooting. Sp" + > - | #1 $55 (Fel wy 
low many had ended better in many weighty Af: 
„ if they had not been ſo ſucceſsful in the be- 
ning ; for Pleaſure can undo a Man at any time, 
loo ealily yielded to; *tis an inviting Snare to 
ch us in. Craſus counſelled Cyrus, that, If bemeant 
told the Lydians in ſlavery, be ſhould teach them to ſing 
play and dance and dally, and that would effect his de- 
wit bout endeavour of any other kind, © 
The Fable of Arg#s watching Io, and Mercury ſteal- 


of ber away and cutting off his Head when he had 
* led his hundred Eyes with his Piping, may right- 
| a ure, 


be applied to ſudden Proſperity and P 
as a e - which © 
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- which makes us too ſecure, and by that means we at 
eafily deceived and undone. This ruined Mark 4 
tbony in the midſt of his Fortunes, and overthrew 
m_—_— after his Glorious War againſt the Romang, 
To draw a Conclufion from what has been ſaid o 
this Subject, take care when you enter on an Actio 
ef worth, that you be not diſcourag'd by an ill Acc 
dent, nor ſuffer a good one to render you :careleſs« 
neglectful; if it fall out ill, be the more'circumſpeMf 
by a heedful Inſpection to avoid the like in th 
which enſues ; if well, let your Fear make you wil: 

rily vigilant, and ever ſuſpect the ſmootheſt Strear 
for the deepeſt, till you come to the End of it. Dir 
ceeit to many is a gracious Companion; for it alway 
Audies to be fair and pleaſing ; but then, like a This 
it having train'd you from the Road, fails not to ro 
you; and all the Benefit is, if you have time to ſe 
how you are cozen'd, you may have ſo much Happ 


- 


neſs as to die repenting. 
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＋ Hough Knowledge is profitable, od too great 
| Jan in manWenc 
Troubles and Anxieties, and indeed nothing ſo wr 
2 Man in Miſts of Errour, as his own Curiofity, ru 
—— things beyond himſelf. „n. 

. How happy a Life do thoſe Men lead, who kno 
nothing but what is neceſſary; for Knowledge 


many Caſes does but ſhew us our Ignorance, therebWp! 
intangling and perplexing the Mind. rr 
Now our ſtudious Scrutiny is but a plain Diſc@nd 


very of what we cannot know. We ſee the EfteqQtvou 
but cannot-gueſsat the Cauſe ; for Learning is le 
a River, whoſe Head being far in the Land, is at fin! 
Riſing ſmall and eafily view'd; but as it proceeds! 

its Courſe, It apeth with a wider Bank, and f 
the further you follow it, the deeper and broader 
is till at laſt it involves it ſelf-into the unfathon 

cean. 
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e uin many things indeed we may. ſound Nature in 
ee Shallows of her Revelations : We may perhaps 
hei race her to her ſecond Cauſes; but beyond them we 
inc, Ineet with nothing but Doubts and Seruples that 


id offonfound and vex ou very Soõu ls. 
Rio Whilſt we diſcburſe of Things that are, that we 


Acciſay diſſect, and have Power and Means to find the 
fs auſes, there is fome Certainty and Pleaſure; but 
ſpeMWhen we enter upon Metaphyticks, and Unreveal'd* 
thaWivinity, we are launch'd into an Ocean our Know- 


edge cannot fats. 
tea | confeſs much may be attain'd by ſtudieus Inqui- 
on, but far more will be ſtill behind, that the ſhort” 
wayWLife of Man can't reach, nor will be ever able to diſs 
der itz: i „ 3t 5 2G 6 . 4 & & +5 *Þ 
e Thoſe are to be wonder'd at; and it founds like 
rrogancy in them, that will be pretending to, or 
fuming a Knowledge of all things : Theſe ſeem to- 
e unwilely afham'd of an-Ignorance which is no Dif- 
race; and that Vanity puſhes them upon a gteater z- 
be indeed it is no Shame for 2 Man not to know” 


* 


what is ĩimpoſſible for him to know. ö 
eat Too many expoſe their Folly, and Ignorance at 
nce by filling the World with Brawls and Cavils ini 
rain obftinate Defence of that, whereof, with mora 
Arudence they might confeſs themſelves ignorant 
Une will tell us where Paradiſe is, and where local 
noel! is; another will, pretend to know Heaven as- 
perfectly as if he had been hurried about in every 
here. Former Writers would have the Torrid 
Lone uninhabitable, by reaſon of exceſſive Heat; 
{end we by Experience find it otherwiſe. St. Aug 
fel vould not endure to hear of the Antipodes ;. and we 
lire now of nothing more certain; and ſo every Ages 

firfſconfutes old Errors and begets new. 1 
lt is evident from many Cauſes and Effects, that a 
fl uge Curiofity in Knowledge, does, like Dedalus's 
. labyrinth, the more it r Men, the further 
they enter; and the _— they approach 3 
3 | 
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the blinder they are. He that went furtheſt in the 

things, we find concluding with a Cenſure of thel 
Vanity and Vexation. E een 

It is no frivolous Queſtion, whether the Proprel 
of Learning hath done more Hurt or Good, «i; 
whether Schools have not ftarted more Queſtio 
than they have decided: For fruitleſs and enigm 
tick Queſtions are Bones caſt among us, by the Sug 
geſtion and Inducement of the grand Enemy; th 

| hele 'To 


_ 


whilſt we are ſtriving and NM 
we may forget the more noble and valuable Prize 


Mould run for.. 17 any en eee 
We cannot but be abundantly ſenſible they rathe 


pull us back, than carry us on to higher Speculatio Tir 
worthy to de attain d; befide the Diſquiet the 1 
breed, and the Diſorder (for better things are eaflf : C 
and ſafely known) they put Mens Minds in. Dat 
Happy in this Caſe is the Ruſtick Life, free froniiWiuo 
ſuch vain Incumbrances: For he that looks not be 
' yond the Plough and Scythe, is in a far more ſerurMTo, 
Qaier, than the divided and troubl'd Brain of th | 
Statiſt or School-men, ' who will not appreve th ii 
Judgment of our modern Epigrammatiſt, l. un 
Fuʒlice me, &c. | 4 Li 
If I may judge, they only happy ſbow, _ 2 
Who do, or nothing, or elſe all things know. ,, - Ml, 
In things where a Man may be certain, Prudence Fe 
commands him to labour to be inſtructed: But when th 
he ſoars where Reaſon loſeth it ſelf, he ought to cot 


tent himſelf with e | 
_ © Tt muſt be confeſe'd a Folly for a Man to rack hi 
Brains, and put his Underſtanding on the Tenters 
to comprehend unprofitable Impoſſibilitie. 
To know what may be known, is ſufficient, with 
out any further S and if we are allow d 
And it is eaſie to know what is diſcover'd, what fig 
niſies it to any ſenfible Purpoſe, though we cannot 
' Know how much is hid from us. 


SECT 


J Diſpair:- reg 


—— 
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Ss ECT. XXXII. Of ths Folly and Danger of 
„„ M 5; {6-1 

O lean towards Diſpair, is a great Miſery of 
Human Life; and to diſpair is the moſt into- 
rable of Evils: For this kind of Trouble always 
ſes proportionable to the Evil that is fear d. i 

Difpair, as it reſpects the Events and Buſineſs of 
Life (which is that I here intend to go upon, leaving 
that of a higher Nature to others, who reach at it 
1bove the Capacity of Human Prudence) is an impo- 
tick and an unea n ante 
kurs a Misfortune, that torments a Man before hie 

me, - | $ SS TFT IV. 

Impolitick Diſpair (call it what you will) ſpreade 
\ Gicominefs 158 105 Soul, and confines — to 
Darkneſs beyond the Notion of Pre-Exiſtence, prey- 
big, like Prometbeus's Vulture, on the Vital Spirits, - 
" TIP Heart of all our Satisfaction, its 
ae ene 

. Diſpair of this kind makes eyery thing uneaſio and 
dſreli ſning unto us; it cramps the Power of Nature. 
ind cuts in ſunder the Sinews of Enterprize, giving 
Life to a World of croſs Accidents, which atherwiſc IM 
would never have Birth, d. 

To believe a Buſineſs is impoſſible to beatchiev'd, -- 
is the ready way to render it ſo; and this cowardly. 
Fear has ſtran led 25 noble Projects in their Birth, - 

wou 


that otherwiſe ve been midwif d into the 

World with much Reputation and Applauſe. 
He that deſpairs of accompliſhing a Buſineſs, tho 

never ſo feizable, is ſo Rupid, that he drops and lets 

it alone, not refolving to help it forward, though ir 

ſtruggles in his Hand, to accomplifh its End. 

o make Impoſſibilities, and; lay them as Stops in 
our Way, is Folly and Madneſs, where there is bur © 
the leaſt Probability of accompli Thing the Deſign : 
For who can ſee the —_ Limits of Nature, _ 
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be ac ainted with all the Powers i in bein 
what — bez ot not be? wa 15 
He is weak in Judgment, who inks it an eaf 
Bufineſs to count upon all the Alterations of Ti 
and Accidents, and to foreknow how wonderful 
beyond Expectation, the Balan e of Force and lac ein 
nation may be turn'd : The wiſeſt way is therefor 
to expect it with Patience before we raſhly give de 
tence againſt our Intereſt. _ 
As long as there is Life there is Hope ; and if 
tis no Prudence to deſpond and vex ones ſelf wit] 
out Reaſon, but be rather born up with the old Mott 
_ hy, Pera. 
is a rigorous Principle, carrying in it ſe hee 
both { ight and Heat, to adviſe and execute; it ſe 
the Heart and the Head en wor k, and puſhes on 
Cage to do the pon without ſtaggering, au 
thus, by. perpetual 10 4 Affurance, it pu 
Oh 


the ſeeming. Difficu 1 mfp pk | 
1 ty. 5 


makes that DE Jook* tb 
way to. its Forer. 6 
if Succels fails, which is ah vorl} that can befa on 
it is nevertheleſs. clear Gains as lon ng as Expe ctatio 
laſts: For whilſt we expect, the Mind is Lp t eali 


and was fenc'd from Anziety and Sp lone. * 
| Hope is ſometimes ſo right y and * rewarding” 
' Quality, that the Pleaſure Expectatiou exceed 
even that of Fruition, in a very high Degree; for ii 
refines on the Richneſs of Nature, paintin beyon 
the Life; and when the Reality is thus outfit db 
the Imagination, Succeſs is'a kind of Diſappoint 
ment, and to hope, more eligible than to en joy. 
Hope carries with it a 2 gen nerous Complexion tha 
throws . pt og ill ſap ge, and Took like bs. 
Na Pe fia ea af Mizfortute. Alexander the Great ( 
when he made his Eten agaioft Parisi, ſhar f 
Treaſure, among his Army; and being afk de 
What be would Need FA bimſelf? bravely anſwerdWe 
©... Trl 
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Thus a, Man at the worſt makes an honourable 

+ 15 Heart beats againſt the Enemy when he is 

Bath, and dilcharges the laſt; Pulſe in the 

ah -when Diſpair makes a very mean- 
figure, 28 14 Lending From a deſpicable Otieioal,” 
eing the Offspring of Fear, Lazineſs, and Impo- 

ce; It argues a. Deſect of Spirit and Reſolution 

d Frequent og oneſty alſo, : 

Deſpair is a Paſſion. ſo trouble ſome in the Exerciſs;. 
bat any reaſonable Man would think nothing but 
be Dint bf Evidence and Demonſtration ſhould be 
dle to force it upan'us: Fot a Man has no ſufficient: 

round to deſpair, unleſs he knows the irrevocable” 
Jecree was 7 , and ſaw his Misfortune recorded id 
he Book o Fate,” and fign'd and -ſeal'd by. Neceſ- 


nere 00 ine chit 8 indeed n nor. to_be hop“ 
and that. is, ber e Expectition is Se 
be Act unmannerly or contradiftory. to God's At-- 
Wributos - ? pitt when the O jet is fair and defenfible;- 
e ought-not to drop our Hope, or quit our Hold ua 
bh it is within the Reach of Omnipotence. | 
is poking iraculous if bop. of Meare” 
ring to 0 bs "i Thar 6 Which at fir apf eines ſeem d 
ſſible, Es Accompliſh eur may at fifty: 
100 Boy, M. for whore. there i Matter” 
bY Morin, *thete- muſt io Human . Appretiention; - 
e Succeffibn,- ich Refiftince and Time will KR 
 a-Performance:; 
Nay, even-a Miracle, where there i is ; 1 öng 
hay kein with our Deſires; 2s incaſe bf ons - 
hen Men hope and pray. fbrDeliverance from #th hcl] 
ned Wreck, we find Providence many times inte 
hs and difirms Nature, or diverts her Violence br Fol 
t ſeem'd impoſſible to eſcape the threaten'd Rot bib 
Let 8 then nat, vm himſelf abour futürg⸗ 
pucceſs of Things uit a juſt Undertakiny vit v 
* Deſpondency. * bone neſt ep viſght"ro" pe above” 
ats; if it was but only for” the Credir ohe 


— 
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Let none grow melancholly upon a. ſuperſit 
View of Things; for that is as far as we can diſe 
ver in difficult Matters, tis a much better Way tot 
8 Parts chearfully, and. reſt the Event wi 


; 
- - * * 
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ECT. XXXII. Of Lanovs ⁊ᷣv en 
|; | 55 * 4 N 1 " different Effedbts. f 21 22303 hi 


. Abdur dad Plea furs ate mich y differen rt in l 
L Ends and Effects: A good W. ork done with L 


bour, the Labour vaniſhes, but the Work remait 


with him that wrought it 3 and, on the other hang 
whatever Evil is done with Pleaſure, the Pleaſuſſſſo 
flies, but the Evil remains with the Actor of it, ] 
. Goodneſs makes Labour fweet, whilſt Evil ture! 
the Pleaſure into Bitterneſ. ab 
All the while we are working good, we are fei bor 


| tering Seed, which after hatrowing, will ripen up tl « 
Happineſs for our ſelyes, and 10 ve a Tribute of Nobo 
Fame to our Memories; for like well plac'd BenefitWthc 
they redound to the Donor's. Honour. Ws (P 
Thoꝰ the Succeſs of an Action ſometimes provi 
ingrateful; yet, when, it is done out of Upr) igel 
and Integrity, it rewards the Doer with ſuch.anjir 
ward Luſtre of. Conſciencious. Satisfaction, that 
remains unprick d with the Darts of even the wot 
Returns. een 
It is erer obſervable, that the greater the Laber 
and Hazard is in any Undertaking, the ſweeter is ib 
Remembranee of it when ĩt is paſt, v7 1 
In Dangers eſcap'd, a Man may find himſelf b 
| lov'd of the Deity, guarded by his good- Angel, ant 
car'd for by the Genius he. was ignorant of, . whicl 
cannot but miniſter great Comfort and Conteitt Mn 


to his Mind a 
Ignoble and Inglorious Act on the other: patt 
though they give a ſudden Blaze to the ſinful Cot 
_ ruption of Man; yet is ĩt ſuch. a Fire as that of bum 


You on Puts. 5 Part. J 


when 28 vain Pleaſures would only prodice Tare 
1 will not then 1 uch regard h ow ta borious, ye 
how honeſt: my Actions are; ahi how \pleaſurabl th 
but how good, if it could be. 55 
„Let me be noble and virtuous 5 50 Pleaſurt 

rat er 925 vicious with much tranſitory Joy. be 
had much x ather be in the, Catalogue, even of th th 

Ac 

m; 


ator xtunate t 10 ol the Wicked, if it muſt be th 

one or the other: F. For a Grown it not worth taking 
up and enjoy di upon W ee and it in 

| Iigious Terme. ſt 
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SECT. XXXTY. Of Fiwrane and FLATTERID 7 


\Latterers, of all , re moſt dan 85 to Huf tas 
man Society: T raw us inſen iy into Mil 
chief ere we can a! think of the Danger. Dig fv 
being ask'd b y Lyceſtbenei, What Beaſt did bite ſoteſt i in 
Anſwer'd, That tame Bea it , the Flatterer, anal ti 
of wild Beaſts, the Rackbiter, | it 
Flatrerers.to. infinuate for their own Ends, wil ty, 
perſwade the Coward that he is ftout; the Fool hei 
politick, the. Prodigal that he is-generpus, the Cour gu 
* es that he.is frugal, 'and wilt have a Salve fore en thi 
Sore.as the Qccafion offers. bes» vi. 
" Plattery: will perſwade 4 Man cht k he doth: ing thi 
Enow is own worth, but is altogether ignorant of hig on. 
Merit, till it winds into him to make him conceitf 
2 high Opinion of himſelf, Which he nothing dean 
| deere, blow. him. up like 2 en 1 At last bir 
ur $45» t* *341h-1 F 
; tio therefirs {Meant Fru Prudence alway Wie pe am 
ed againk ſuch encroaching Wen er et fs 
puration,_amon or wou 
oe rene of Fl ee we 
0 at Will commend the Quali ave 
not, on too much eg enck thoſe s e ht 
to be leoked: ama Eneiniet thathave 2. Flot or Be 
ee your NfS 
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Ever ſtep the Approaches of Flattery, and hend 

your Brows upon enceſſite Praiſe, never admitting 
bo Shadow of. it otherwiſe tham it. follows upon ap- 
parent Merir; and then be modeſt in entertainin > ; 
Let not the Praiſes of others, no not of good 
be a ſweetning Syrup to palliate — but = I 
ther a Whetſtone to et a true Edge ar your good 
Actions thavif'it'be not as it is n , you nay 
nale infor becauſe it * ted: 

Never let Flatter ufick in Jour ur Eam; bat - 
ſtop them as U et di 4 his Sai lers, that they might 
not hear the 8yrens fing, leſt by that Enchantment 
they jump over · board, and ſo become a Prey to them; 
For their Aim is- your lafelicity and theirown Ativan 
age. F 
A Flatterer-is Vke the Fox Wiebe Fable, who: per- 
faded the Crow ſhe could ag 0 weetly, till attempt- 
ng to do it, ſſie letting falb her Provifien, which 

then ſhe held in her Beak, becunniogly Inatch d 
it up, and derided her l in a too eaſie Creduli- 


i W ars ſome Men that-will ſpend” their Tas 
pues to maintain their Teeth; and theſe are Moths 
that will eat out à 1: beral an's Coat, "and-like Ivy 
rind about the Oak till it Kills it's Supporter; tis 
their own Concerns, not yours, they.are {6 induftri- 
hiqFous in the purſuit of. 

A Flatterer follows not the Man, bat bi Poithne, 
ind will not leave him by his good Will till he ſees 
him im a tHread-· bare Garment. 

' Antifthenes tells us, 7 were batter fir Man to far 
rl among Ravens thas Flatterers ; for Ravens will prey onthe - 
de⸗ 7 Quarry only; 510 But  Datteress wilt After 4 Man len hilt 

is alive. delt 
When any one fitters y you, bo furs hears Deßgn 
to circumvent you, and 4 e 62 
bel more eaſtly to effect his malicious-Projects. "rw 

A Elatterss is like: as, Bees: 8 ich + Pierces. | 
TE i | 


kepeſt when moſt dipp'd in FuE. al 2 


110 Human Prudenes. Par i 
They claw a Man as à Butcher does an Os, t 
make him the more. gentle and-fearleſs when heir 
'tends to knock him on the Heads, of a Bafiliſk kill 
with the poyſon Rays that dart from his fight, wha 
he ſeems to caſt a ſteady Rye of regard on you..- 
When you perceive hays that flatter others thi 
them as you would à Crocadil weeping over à dead 
Body he has ſlain and ĩntends to-devour, left;cominy 
within the 25 you are intrapt in the like Fate 


The words of Flatterers at firſt ſeem Oil, butzu 
on occafion _ don changed into ſharp Swords; the 
are 2 kind of miry Dogs, that make 2 Man- clic» 
their fawning on him. 

This kind' of foul Hypocrifie count: Holy Watedlſ" 
diſhoneſt Civility, and baſe Merchandiſe as Pra we 
is do other. but guilded” Miſchief, intended bile 


Jou upom Precipice, thatthey may the eafier ii 

you down and'cruſh you into Ruin. * 
i ſhall give 2 furthas' bt with what the leart an”: 

Dubartas fays of theſe Locuſts; who now ada 6 warm * 

almoſt every where, doing more hurt than thoſe thu]... 


orerſpread in the day of it's Viſieation,”- © ws; 


. Theſe: Flatterers avo & 'en.the Poarli and Rings; \ _ | 
Peel ſaid IT Perils in the Ears of Kings: © > | 
For O what Miſchief but their Wiles ean work . 5 by 219 

Sixce ein within us (to thetr- 43d) doth tark © _ 
- 4 ſmooth fond ſootber even our own Self-loee, 
. (4 Melady we rarely can remove, 

PVuh wbich theſe Flatterers ſecvetly 550d 
In Lengue affenſooe (to the firme Mind.] 
_- Perſayades the. d be is wiſe Meek, © 
Ade Drunkard Keul the Porjwr + "roars A 
' The cruel Tyrant a juſt Prince egal! 
Sober ile Sor, Eaoiſb the Liberal. 


- -The-wiſeftof Princes have Jetefled Filter abt : 
gone eateft Eyil that could approack their: — be. 

ufe it has - proved: COT OPT 
many. wiſe. 260 


— . 
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oa, the Emp ror when on of his great Courtiers 
: parently flatter'd arg? ave him a B ox on the Ear: 
phat e Coustier humbly defired to know the cauſe of 
his ſudden Anger, There is cauſe enough, replied the 
Imperor, for you bit mm. 
Canute, the Daniſp King of England, being told by 
ee eme Flatterers, That be evas wot only Lord of the Earth, 
Wet ihe Sear and Winds wee at bis Command, cauſed a 
air to be placed on 2 Beach when the Sea was 
lowing, and bid the Wives retreat, but they heed- 
ly daſhing him, he baſtily retired; and by that 
Action put his Flatterers out of Countenance, when 
they faw how plainly they bad lyed to him, and 
ns RAY Ph ogg ba : Tis Sil 
o conclude, tfery ma com to 
ing a Virgin's Kir Pace! 1 1 — U Breafth to allure, 
ot beneath a Tat Wie 21. fed with bark - 
doll de Dogs, te wor y And 1 a2. were e 
ber luremients, 3 1 


EC. T. XXXV. Of- Taurririon % Evi from: 
| ( 0 MAN e SLR. it 
2 AN, . thout much Prudence, Circumſpet᷑ti- 
11 M ow and . is Benet his own greateſt 
Temy, g. way fo, and conſpiring. with in- 
2 ming a farts thar. labour by N a complica- 
on to hurt him. | 
Had we the trug Reine of our oe Paſſions and 
Affections, ene, occafions migh t exerciſe our 
„Virtues, but not i jute the for hers | is a way to 
e wiſe and geg 9 8 bt; 1 8 75 e fondly 
ple 'we pee vie ad if we would 
croſs the Proves 3 15 ch 95 e 14 22 offered 


Tor 1 ifwe 
tners.cannot as vs inte Ul- entenciss 
help not ourſelves iy ho d; 'tizour Infde that ruine- 
uw: A Courtezar 185 take us with her Alurements,. 


* neſs 2 Lecher. Ties in: out Hearts. N 
N When: 


Ira. 35- Temptation. 113 
408 A Man's own Heart, if not well guarded, is as 
eacherous fo him asany thing he can meet withal ; 
e that truſts it too much, may be very well ſ:id to 
tow it too little; for whilſt he concludes it ſure- 
hated it ſlides and deceives him. F ng 
Conſcience is always juſt; and therefore that we 
re the Authors ef our own Ill, the Succeſe will 
make us very ſenſible; for Conſcience will neither 
leck nor chide us wrongfully ; but when we have 
ene III (though by anothers Incitement)- ſhe- rates 
even to a loathing of our ſel ves, if we ate not 
yrverſly harden'd againſt her Reproof. 
A wiſe Man {chat pe. dr er d) ſhould; a0 he 
es his Repoſe, keep 2 double watch, one to ſecure 
is Heaft from Extra vagancies, and the other to keep 
# the Approaches of the Enemy: 74 
ae and one 5 aco — be F seg 
Lovers, . they, rarely meet but they fin together ; i 
bare a Lebe them aſunder the Miſchief is 
fevented ; or if they meet, and the Heart conſent 
cot, it is queſtionable whether the Offence'be . Cri- 
inal ; for it can be no fault in à trueMan to deliver 
mis Parſe to a Robber, who otherwiſe would take it 
violence; tis not the neceſſitated but rhe volun- 
MW that bart mn e of 
| e Mind of Man, from Man, is not capable o 
olation; and whom A ſhall we tax for our own 
Melding, but out ſelves; for no Man has power over 
Wy Mind, unleſs I make a voluntary ſurrender of my 
uriclination to him, by way of complying with him; 
fei berefore this may be concluded for certain, that 
0 Man falls by free Action, but is criminal in fome- 
ling ;. at leaſt by ſome Circumſtance, though he 
ay be excuſable in the moſt, and. moſt important. 
Notwithſtanding all that is ſaid, it cannot how- 
rer be denied, But that Calumny and Conjecture 
tay injure the brighteſt Innocence; 'wherefore bare- 
in matters of Cenſure, nothing but à certain and 
Nell grounded Knowledge ſhow make a: certain | 
| udgment. l Fame 


A and let in the Enemy] than to perform the Nen, 
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Fame and Air are too ſlender Foundations ſot m 
ſtaĩned Truth to build on; only Deeds evident a; 
liable to the plain and downright Tax, becauſe the 
carry the Heart along with them, which in ent 
Action is a witneſs either wy or againſt us. 

Certainly Man in a main degree is his own Temp 
erz to prevent which as much as may be, all Prece; 
of Moderation were but given us to beware of 0 
ſelbes; and certainly he that is ſo happy as to | 
able to do it, and know himſelf as he ought, gains 
mighty Point towards Perfection; but this, accorg 
ing to Horace, ſeems a difficulty next to an impoſiil 
Oo rr. 

Latius Regnes Avidum, &c. L. 2. Od.-s. ” 

Ins Engliſnh thus, + 4 

- , By curbing. iby inſatiate Mind, 5 2 
Tubes ſhall ft feay niove than could'f thea b. 
Fer Spain % Lybia or to thee, ĩ 
due, Carthage ſubje# be. 

It is a harder taſk for a Man to overcome himſe 
(there is fucha ſelf Flatterer within to open the Gat 


Labours ; however it is very requifite and comme 
dable, nay, for our great advantage to endeavour 
we can to make a progreſs in it as far as we may. 
Be always vigilant to be happy this way, have of 
Eye without and another within, keep the Doort d 
our Lips as cloſe as may be, and when you pray Wtti 
6 deliver'd from danger, pray to bs deliver'd irc 
your ſelf. F | 


o 


5 SEC T. xxxvi. of Jov and Sonn⁰ο . Piri 
T Heſs Paſſions of the Mind, though they haye ben 
1 ſome caſes different Effects, carry ſuch ani 
moderate violence along with them, that they pro 


I 


et. 36. Of Joy and Sorrow. 115 
ry hurtful and dangerous to Mankind, and there- 


% ought to be avoided as much as in us lies. 
— ope and Fear follow Deſire and Averſion at 
ry Heels, io Joy and Sorrow follow Hope and 
. br Joy is nothing but a diffuſion or Htation 
Wthe Spine upon the Fruition of what it did hope 
rand defire, as Sorrow is a contraction or fixedneſs 
the ſame Spirits upon the arrival of ſomething for 
hich Nature hath à fear and averfion, 
oy is expreſs'd by the Chearfulneſs and Vivacit 
the Coun tenance, ſudden and płeaſing vibrati- 
s of the Eyes, by the readineſs of the ongue * 
liver the Thoughts of the Heart, but — 
he utterance, by too great an Inundation of — 
6; in brief, for the time it renders the whole Body 
| 0 the Heart lightſome, and the Whole Man ſeems 
nothing but Soul and Exaltation. 

oy in thiscaſe often proves deſtructive, ben too 
ddenly it riſes to an eceſs. "Tis known that Sopbe» 
 (thoug h 2 very wiſe Man) contendin mes ano- 
ber in an * Argiamnent of Tragedy unexpected VE 
vii the Victory, died immediately with Joy. 
0 did 2 d by he Woman in France, upon being at 

admitted by her Parents, to fign t Contract 
Marriage with ene fn had long loved. 
Joy on the other hand ma * makes Men a5 
ur ridiculous; for when Moderation cannot rule, 
Winany times overflows with ſuch fond Repetitions, 
d with ſuch a perpetual torrent of Babble and Im- 
rtinency, as ſhews ſufficiently the Mind in ſome 
lorder and beſides it ſel. 
Another Misfortune Foy carries with it for to 
aden and exuberant Joy ſucceeds great Penfiveneſs, 
[reaſon of the large expence and ,perlpira rationof the 
irits, which do accompany it, like the Heart from 
hence ir ſprings ; ; br tf it has its Diaſtole or dila- 
ſe ara o as it its Syſtole or times of Contrac- 


Weather fort of joy appears in Men not ſo danger- 
ous; 


/ 
/ 
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ous'; being more ſedate, and conſequently mt 
laſting ; and ſuch is that which reſults fung 23 
flection upon the Courſe of a Virtuous Life ; ar 
this is, mote natural to contemplative Perſons, an 
generally, to all choſe, who confine their Appeti 
within the narrow Limits of a Retreat. em 
Sorrow or Dolor is an Affection, which, as toil 
moral Nature, is nothing. but an Act of the Miad 
flectin 8 ſome Evil that has already dert 
2 by >a emedy. , 
| Sorrow may Vkowile wiſe from- the Apprehenſ, 
of f what may befal us for not having bean wavily pri 
dent in time to esch as well as for ſome God 
we are actually depriv'd of, or of ſome Evil ue fr it 
tually fuffer.. es 0 
If U we conſider this Aickurbis Paſſion of the Mi 
as to its natural Cauſe, the Notion. we have of 
is this, The Relonement. of, the Mind, when the 
is no Praſpedt of Relief, begets Langour and De, 
/ Hon ; for the vital irits- or retiring tq't 
Baſt, by reaſon of the too much Oppletion, do 
focate 7d ae the noble Organ, bill the ot 
ward Parts bei ing 2 rived of their natural Heat, 
come weak and feeble, and ſo cauſes Sorrow. at 
our to take. Poſſeſſion of us. 
ow, as Joy is not without attending. Cloud, orty 
Sorrow i in its brighteſt Sun: ſhine ; ſo, Sorrow: is i 
altogether deſtitute of lucid loteryals; at leaſt, a 
little « Glimmering or Dawaing of Comfort affect 
| when we are the Subject of Sadneſs 5 and à grea 
uſe of Sorrow on the other hand, ever * 
rather ſ wailows-up the Lefler. ew: 
= is obſervable, that when we pine under 2 dange 
ous Diſtem per, we are more affected with b null ten 
turns of anvaleſcence, than thoſe that paſs 29 
their Lives in a proſperous Courſe of Health; for 
Spring naturally follows Winter, ſo the ſmalleſt þ 
freſhments of 9 one are made far more ſenſible! 


the {martneſs.and * of the other. 6 


et. 36, Of Foy and Sorrow. 117 
Upon this very account the wiſeſt of Men have al- 
iy made it their Study to ſet off their Delights 4 
voluntary Search of 1 painful a 
Wiborious z | Nay, ſome of the Philoſophers, when 
ey had ſpent but one Day wherein nothing befel 
Jem troubleſome or diſaſterous, began to be ſorrow - 
| and expoſtulate .the Gods for — Misfortunes, 
W believing that ſo great a Felicity muſt inevitably 
attended with ſome ſad Diſaſter. oo 4 
Sorrow arifing-in us which is occafion'd by ano- 
bers Misfortune, I may properly call Pity ot Com- 
ion, which al ways implies Love, and is a Noble 
ad Generaus! Dolor, though found but in à few 
t it ſeldom affects Perſons plac'd in the Extremi- 


es of Fortune. | * 
Men in a high Station revelling in Proſperity, rare 

j have any Senſe of the Calamities that befal others, 

t blow away the Thoughts of it, by concluding. 
em el ves above all Misfortune. The other ſort 
We: thoſe: who are overwhelmed with Calamities: 
beſe think their own Miſeries a ſufficient! Weight; 
Wy, they rather take comfort to themſelves When 
Fg with Companions that are in the ſame 
Wilakter. 2 
The Perſons then that are in a middle Region of 
ottune, are moſt prone to this Paſſion, being ſuch 
have ſometimes ſuffered the ſame Diſtreſs they 
Wadole in others, or ſuch as fear at leaſt to be with- 
a Poſſibility of falling into the ſame themſelves. 
To conclude this Seftion- To joy or grieve im- 
oderately, is not the Part of a wile Man; for it 
ews we want a ſettled Judgment and a right Rea- 

0 


ly ap- 


n to balance our Paſſions, and make our 


Mient, by giving our Paſſions the looſe Rein, like 2 
wWkdtrong Horſe, to run away with that Diſcretion 
Id Moderation that ſhould give us a- calm State of 


„ ”- ” 


te in all Contingencies.” 
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S8 ECT. XXXVII. Of MonzxATrIoO . 
X 7 Here Moderation is taken away, all things n 
VY into Exceſs. It is the Balance of an even Ter 
per, and the Scale that nicely weighs Virtue, diſti 

guiſning it from that which would appear ſo. 
Nothing makes Greatneſs of a more lafting.Qu 
ugn 


lity than Moderation in the uſe of Authority, 
ty and violent Minds never bleſs their Owners with 
ſettled Peace; for Men ever come down by dom 
neering. F111 3446 T -IMTTY 21141 26 
He that is lifted up to a ſudden» Preferment, A 
need be much more careful of his Actions, than 
that hath a long time enjoy d it. J 
It is a good Expedient when a Man is ad vanc'd, 
retain the ſame Humility he had before his Riem 
ever looking back to the good Intentions he had 
his meaner Fortune ; for then we commonly thin 
of worthy Deeds we would do, if we had but Meal 
and Power to perform them: Therefore when Mea 
and Power are put into our Hands, let us not be u 
mindful to put in practice what we thought on; 
on no ſcore practiſe the contrary, - eee 
Whoever riſes from a mean Being to Grandeu 
had need have ſo much more Virtue as will mall 
good his Want of Blood, for Nobility will be check 
at the Leap of a mean Man. Sal»ft has obſerved't 
Tully when he was ſpoke of for Conſul, That bis wu 
of Nobility would be very much envied, unleſs be made it 
by bis good Parts, in being Fuſt and Plauſoble. E 
A Round Heart will link Friends, and faſten Me 
to it in the Chains of Love; and a Mam will evi 
find thoſe Friends firmeſt, though not moſt, thi 
are purchas'd by Virtue; theſe will continue ted 
if you fall from your Height, when thoſe that i 1 
won without Deſert will be loſt without a Caule. þ.;, 
It is better to deſcend a little from State, th 
aſſume any thing that may ſeem above it; i 
Smoothnels and Moderation prevent Envy. 


Fe 


— 


et. 37. Of Moderation. 119 
Few have found it ſafe to tenter Authority; for 
tide encreaſes the Number of our Enemies, and puts 
aer Friends to Flight. A poor Prieſt being made n 
ardinal, and growing very proud, a Kinſman of his 
ut on Mourning; being ask'd the Cauſe when 
e came to ſee him, he told him, It was for the Death 
Humility , <ubich died in bim «when be <vas elected Car 


al. . ens | 
Authority ſets a Man on a Pinacle, to be view'd by 
on; And whatever Opinion his former Virtues have 
ined him, they will be all under a Jury that will 
Waſure and condemn them, if he ſlackens to go for- 
ard in the ſame Road. 
The ready Way to make Honour laſting, is to do 


d, fr it as Men do by rich Jewels, not to make them 
lemon to every vulgar Eye, but to keep them cloſe 
dd wear them but upon eſpecial Occafions. . 
bin Be not too glorious at the firſt entring on the Stage 


Honour or Preferment, left it give Men too muc 
calB:pectation of it's Entreaſe and Continuance; which, 
ben they fail of, all will but turn to Negleck. 
It is more ſafe to ſhew our ſelves but a little at once, 
id ſo encreaſe by degrees, than in an airy Oftenta- 
on pour out our ſelves all together, by which means 
Wat Reſpect a Man gains will be more permanent, 
dough it be not got in Haſte. 5 fp 431 Thaw 
He that will profitably conſider what he was at 
it, greatly advantages himſelf in what he is, let 
is Station be never ſo exalted; for by that means he 
fill be more wary to trench an thoſe that were once 
Pbove him, and carry himſelf with that Moderation 
at will not fail to ſupport him in his Di -- . 
Agatbocles, when of a Potter he was made King of 
cily, mixed Earthen Diſhes with Golden ones at 
Ws Table, and was wont to ſay; Theſe I made when 1 
bas a N aud theſe I made ſincel was a King, te which 

e adds, MY op: I f fo: 3h. 
Hence learn, thou that art xais'd from mean Eſtate 
To ſudden Riches, to be temperate. 1 
| t 
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It was the dying Admonition of Otho to Cares 
Neither too much to remember, nor ' altogether to forget, th 
Cæſar was bis Unclig. ie 

Let us confider then to be moderate in all Eftates 

For though our Advancement may be from Fortune 
yet our Moderation init is that which ſhe can neith, 
gi ve nor depri ve us of: Therefore live ſo asnotto} 
feared by your Inferiours, nor to be deſpiſed by you ber 


» 


Superiours. | 1 
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SECT. XXX VII. Of, DisTrRusT and Carpulyr 
T's a receiv'd Maxim, that Diſtruſt, eſpecially i 
all weighty Affairs, is the very Sinew of Policy 
though generally to diſtruſt all, and to believe alli 
on every Occafion, is equally bad and enormous; hi 
of the two, Diſtruſt is always the ſafeſt ; becauſe 
carries-2a Fear along with it that puts a Guard abo 
us to watch and defend us; but Credulity keeps MPa! 
naked and lays us open to all the fly Aſſaults of il 
intending Men chat aim to over- reach us. 
Credulity was a Virtue when Man was in his Stat 
of Innocence; but ſince his Fall, it much abuſes thol 
that rely on it. 0 
Too much Diffidency upon Niceties or Matters u 
well grounded, many times turns to a Defect an 
ones great Diſadvantage, by begetting us Enemies 
which without, had perhaps continu'd our Friends. 
Cauſeleſs or feeble Suſpicions not only injureother 
but it puts our ſelves into Anxieties, generating en 
our Minds Fears and Troubles that are needleſs. 
Over much Diſtruſt is the Jaundice of the Mind 
for 8 yellow it ſelf, it repreſents all it's Objeal 


of the ſame Colour, turning Virtue into Vice, a | 
many times does the ill Office to make the lune | 
become really what he was wrongfully ſuſpected fo V 

It muſt be a Mind not well — or badly n you, 


clin'd, that prompts a: Man on to believe all £navi 
and Deceitful he deals with. This is W 
3 ati 


dect. 38. Of Diſtruſt and Credulity. 121 


Charity, which obliges him in all doubtful Senſes 

o make the beſt Conſtruction, and ſhews Men to be 
good in themſelves, whereby they are reduc'd to 
think well of others, | $5, 
It is no difficult thing to know that Suſpicion is 
1s often begot out of a Man's Conſciouſneſs of his 
wn Intentions, or what he has done, as from the 
Senſe of other Men's Failings, and cunning Deſigns 
hat might induce it in him, where a Man is ver 
yell ſatisfied there is a ſufficient ground for Diſtruſt, 
here Men are ſpotted with Deceit or Crimes to 
thers; Charity allows it, and Credulity in ſuch a 
MCaſe betrays him to a Misfortune he ought in Pru- 
dence to have avoided. 4 

To be infatuated or blinded, when our Senſes and 
Eyes are open to diſcern plainly what will befal us, 
2 betraying our Reaſon, and a giving up voluntari- 
ly the Power to another to hurt us; that by being 
Wnanaged with Caution would have ſtaved off the In- 
uy, He that deals with a Fox, muſt needs be ac- 
ounted very fimple, if he ſuſpects not his nefarous 


Licks, - | 
We truſt not a headſtrong Horſe, but with a com- 
anding Bit, te guide or reſtrain him; but we caſt 
fa well-trained Hound to range at Pleaſure; be- 
uſe we are not ignorant we have him within Com- 
ien rand. Phocion {aid to the Men of Athens, That they 
mobt not to blame the Bizantines for miſtruſting Chares 
their Captain but their Chaplain, bo bad evidently given 
em Cauſe to be miſtru ſted. Fo | 

He imprudently throws his Intereſt into a bottom- 
eſs Gulf for ever to be loſt, who truſts it in ſuch. 
Hands as have been formerly the Shipwreck of others, 


Infelix quem faciunt non aliena pericula cautum. 


When a Man's Frauds and Injuries are apparent to 
ou, what a Folly will it be, ſo far to, truſt him, as 
0 bring on your ſelf a mortifying Repentance, that 
jou 1mprudently took him * any other than what 

& | his 


\ 
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his Actions declar'd him to be. If he ſhew himſelfii 
be ill, I de him then no Injury to judge him w 
he is; becauſe he firſt does judge himſelf, and teache 
me how to do it. k : yn 
If a Man wilfully runs into a mirey Place, whedlll | 
he knows it apparently ſo, and yet concludes it fi 
Ground, he may move Laughter but not Pity, 
was the ſaying of witty Martial to a deceitful Man 
"Decipies alios verbis, &c, © 
Go cheat elſewhere «with Words and ſmiling Eyes: 
I know thou ri falſe, and all thy Tricks deſpiſe. 
It is a ſure Ground of Diſtruſt where too much Pre 
feſſion, Aſſiduity and. Cringing is uſed by any on 
without any P rent Reaſon for it; for Realit 
is regardleſs of being trick'd with too taking an 
formal an Outfide : But Deceit, where ſhe inrend{iÞ*" 
to carry her Deſigns far, ſtudies Diſpuiſe. Birds off! 
Prey ſtretch not out their Talons whilſt they are ſeek it 
ing their 2 U but when they ſtrike and ſeize it L 
And the Fowler, who intends to ſhoot ſure, and Et 
His Game, ſkulks out of fight behind the ſtalking 
Horſe. | Nei 
Truth has no occaſion for the Varniſh of Oathil 
and Proteſtations, or any Formality ; but loves tol uſt 
plain, naked and oper-hearted. When any ſwore of © 
proteſted in this kind amongſt the Ancient Roman 
they preſently reply'd, 'They would not credit the alſo 
The Spaniſh Adage is, If I know a Man cheats another 7 
let the Devil take him; but if I ſuffer bim after to cheat t 
let bim take both. But where there is no former Bran 
to ſhew a Man has been criminal, it tends over-mucd 
to a Breach of Charity, to conclude on a Surmillf 
or bare Suſpicion, that he will deceive m. 0 
I will rather think all honeſty in Strangers (for te 
I am ſure they ſhould be,) only it is convenient: 
the ſame time I ſhould not forget that they are by ho 
Men, ſo * not at all times proof again 


the aſſaults of Frailty and Corruption; for thoug ly 
otherwill 


; 


ther wiſe they * be even deſtitute of Religion, 
Nature plants in them a Moral Juſtice, which un- 
ewerted will cauſe them to deal uprightly, And do 
n others, 2s they would tibey ſhould do unto them, © 

| may (and it is the higheſt part of Human Pri 
e) expreſs a Charity to my ſelf, by providing 
that | be not at the-mercy of another to undo me; 
et at the ſame· time I muſt acknowledge, E can ne- 
xr be too Charitable in my Opinion and Belief of 
thers, when I know that nothing hae ſully'd their 


ntegrity. 
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SECT. XXXIX. of LiIsER TV. 


n Iberty is the ſweeteſt Refreſhment of Life, and 
the Deſire of all Creatures; Nature would be 
urthenſome under Reſtraint; even the daily ſupplies 
f wow we ſubfift by, would be unſavery to us 
Ifnout it. 
Liberty, as: taken here, is a ſtanding clear of pri · 
te Dependencies and inferiour Juriſdiction, in a la- 
* = of Practice, within the compaſs of Law and 
Religion. | | | 
He who is Maſter of his Time, and can chuſe his 
bufineſs and Diverſions he, who can avoid diſagree» 
dle Company, and be alone when his: Humour or 
Deca ſion requires, is as free as he ought to be, or in 
aſon can wiſh: himſelf. | 9 
2 Servitude, where it is of neceſſity, muſt be to fup» 
ly. the needs of Nature; it is indeed to be born and 
Wiſpenſed withal when unavoidable ;: but there too 
Weath in time will knock off their Chains, and ſer 
nilldem at liberty; but where the Neceſſities of Life 
ty be had at a cheaper rate, tis great folly ts pur- 
laſe them this way. * 
He that will ſacrifice his Liberty to his Palate, and 
{vey over his Perſon: for Superflvities,. is: a Slave 
«pl Chis own making, and deſerves to. be uſed accord · 
Ny. : | . | 


F 2 Some 
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to over-awe his Thoughts, and check the ranges of 
emWhis Fancy ; but on the contrary, he that is embaraf- 
Aug ed in his Liberty, is apt to be wavering in his Acti- 
redone, pall'd and diſpirited in his Humour and Concep- 
aim tions ; ſo that one may almoſt read his Condition in 
rvilhis Converſation, * n 7 3 
When Greece was enſlaved firſt under the Macedo- 
zians, and next under the Romans, Longinus obſerves, - 
here were no confiderable Orators found amongſt 
nexWthe Greeks, as if with the languid or expired Govern- 

ment the Vein of Rhetorick was ſeared up, the force 
> ſofof Demoſebenes ſpent, and the Springs of the Muſes 
exhauſted, ; , : 
e of The noble Spirit of Man is ſtill advancing towards 
the Sun, from whence it had bath Life and Vigour, 
led nd even ſtruggles in the narrow Incloſure of its 
 MClay-Manfion to expatiate in 2 larger Liberty, and 
tei we ſee all things aſpire to Liberty, and the affect- 
ng an uncontroled Freedom; for every Creature is 
prompted by nature to be like that from whence it 
an: derived. $28, 8 
Let a Man look over all the World, and he ſhall 
soi ind every thing, as far as their Abilities will carry 
nahem, endeavour to imitate the Almighty : And thus 
liberty of Human Spirit carries with it 2 Freedom 
dai chat cannot be reſtrained ; ſo if one had nothing but 
ug: Soul to keep, he need not put himſelf — 
tion to others to maintain it; but a Body at preſent 
s2 very Indigent ſort of a thing, it cannot ſubſiſt 
upon its own growth, — in need of conti · 
nol Supplies. 


.* 


— 


The circumſtance of Eating and Drinking is then 
ung cruel check upon the Dignities of many Men, and 
Wakes them to be juſtled out of the Line of Liberty, 
and hold their Lives by a ſervile Tenure ; therefore 
when all is ſaid, each Man muſt learn to be content- 
ed in the ſtation Providence has placed him in. 
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| other honeſt means to avoid it. 


State, in a higher * 
— . 2 , 


t * 
"weceflity reſtrains it, a calm Temper vf Mind muß 
1 ſome meaſure ſu upply the want of it ; and of tf 

Neceſſity you muſt make a Virtue, when there i is vX 


Tf lam im perfect Liberty I will ret FR in the 
Privil 4.5K or ariſe from it. If I want it, Iwill no 
let Melancholy 2 2 viperous Brood of Diſ- 
contents in my ſt, but will content my ſelf 
much, as I can in the want thereof; ſo that in either 

deer may never 
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ECA. Morals. * way of ate. To 
- which is added, a Diſcourſe under the Title 
of an Aft ber. Thought. By Sir Roger Lee. 
Knut. The Fourteenth Edition. 


1 Collection of ſeveral Statutes and Clauſes of Ate 

made and aſſed in this Ki dom, and in Great- 

Britain, relating to His Majeſty's Revenue of he- 

land. Publiſhed by Milkam 14 ar, late Examina- 

tor of the Cuſtoms, and by Order of the Chief 
Commiſſioners and Governours of His * $ 
Revenue of Ireland. 

The Gentleman Infirufted in the Conduct of a Virtuous 
and Happy Lite. To which is added a Word to the ' 
Ladies. The Ninth Edition. bh 

Law Quibbles, or a Treatiſe of the Evaſions, Tricks, 
Tuts and Quibbles commonly uſed in the Pro- 

ſeſſion of the Law, to the Prejudice of Clients and 
Others. 
iſcellanies in Proſe and Verſe, commonly call'd 
Swift's Miſcellanies. I 
he Morals of Epifetus made Evgliſb in a Poetical 7. 
Paraphraſe, by Ellis Walker, A. M. Eo 
Dialogue between a Popiſb Prieſt and an Engliſb "ON go 
teftant. Wherein the Principal Points and Argu= | * 
ments of Both Religions are truly Propaſed, and ul. 
ly Examined. By Matthew Pool, Aur or of the An- 
notations-on the Bible. | 
be Whole Duty of Man. 
lhe Common-Prayer-Book, the Beſt Cubes in the 

Houſe and Cloſet as well as in the Temple. To 

** is added the Bible, the Beſt New- Tear ＋Giſt. 


er. Taylor, D. D. 
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x ON Euchari 19 b ? Ora Preparatory Servics 
per. To which is 
| Arch- Bi iſhop Tilluon's Excellent Diſcourſs 2 xn 


New * Teſtament, Large 12 
"Week's Preparation, 12. 2 Parts, or Firſt Part gagle 


Counteſs of Moretor's Daily Devotions, 12. 


Garretſon's Engliſh Exerciſes 8vo. 


— 


Devout and added Payer of the TP! 955 
ed Prayers for every be 


the Week. 


E ranſubſtantiation, 8vo. at Three Pence Each, 
Twenty Shillings per Hundred. 

The Obriſtian Monitor, Containing, an Farnes Exbor 
tation to an Holy Life, With ſome Dinge 
order thereto. * 

Mr. Bonnell's Life and ne Som + | 

_— s Gauging, accommodated to the Iriſh ba 


The Church Catechiſm Explain'd by apt Text 
Scripture, recommended by his Grace NARCISSUS 
late Lord Arch-Biſhop of. Dublin, 8vo. 1 


Devout Soul's Daily Exerciſe, 12. 
Devout Companion. 12. 
Dorrington's amily Devotions. 12, 


Acoll's Terminations. 
PHADRI Cæſaris Auguſti Liberti Fabularum Eſ 
iarum Libri V. Publii Syri Sententiæ ex ei 

Num colletz multo locupletiores. 1 
cenſuit, & Notas adjecit Samuel Hoadly, 
Scholz Norvicenſss quondam Magifter, In ah | 
Scholarum per totam Hiberniam 8vo. 

Farnaby's Rhetorick. 

Solomon's Proberbs Engliſþ and Latin, for hi Uo 

Schools. 

Corderii Colloquia. 

Ray's Nomenclator. 

Lilly Grammar. 

Rules Conſtrued. 

Plalters. | | 

Mettenball's Latin and Greek Srammars. 

— of all Sorts. 4 N 


